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I , Designed to help the secondary school-teacher, 
particularly at ihe junior high school level, this booklet plre^ents 
ways in vhich the daily newspaper can be put to use in the classrooa* 
The £irst>pabt of the booklet discusses vays in nhichV the teacher cun 
becoae better acquainted vith the general reading habits of the 
students' (included are a reading gu^estionnaire and an interest 
JfUTentory test) « The second section asks (1) Bpv iaportant is it to 
read a nevsfpaper? <2) 8hat io people read in ne«spapefs? <3} Bcy do 
your -parents read the nevspaper? "^and (4) Bov should you read the 
nevspapet? The third and largest section discusses the ne^vspapcr as a 
teaching aid for specific courses,' as a- aeans of interesting sIok 
learners, evaluate nass media, as an aid to developing reading 
habits, as a source of writing ezaaples, and as a living textbook. 
Nevspaper units tor grades7-10 are also provided « The booklet 
concludes with a section on the bulletin board, scrapbook, vertical 
file, and the use of the library. Appendixes provide an outline for a 
local workshop; a survey' of leading newspapers; a list of 
^suspensions; uergers, changeSir and( nev[ dailies in 1960; a list of the 
newspapers with the largest circulations; and a selected 
bibliography; (HOD) 
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peeping textbooks up-to-date always has been a problem. Not only 
^in the area of history, where this fact probably is most obvious, * 
l>ut -In almost evezy other subject, a book is outdated when it • ^ 
* *ieaves, the press* • ^ * ^ " 

In today^B world, in ^ which events move at an increasingly rapid 
rate; the problem becomes even "more' acute. , 

That is why the decision of the Flint Public Schools to pq)eriment 
with use- of the*newspaper .in the 'Classroom is viewed as an excitinjg' 
Venture "by • boW'educ atbrs sixq:' J bimiaiistsr ~";me:; variety 
uses outlined in this booklet indicates that the daily newspa]^r can 
serve many functions in helping kaep classi*oom study, up-to-daio 

In addition, the hope is that pupils will develop sound newspaper , 
reading habits that will stay with them throughout life. Following 
•current, events is not only a d^sirabl^e pastime, ;but a necessity in 
this Space -Age world. « 

ITtie Flint' Journal compliments the authors of this guide and .the ♦ . 
Flint schools on this forward step in meeting modem" education needs 



Ralph Curry, Editor 
The Flint Journal . 
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lis bool^iet is , tiie result Vthe efforts of weiiy i^^ / • ^ 

Jhe aathoarsf^speclaay Flint Jpuriial 'Ybi^ t^^^ . . ' 

* ' oppox^ity to-/attena "Tte Hevspape^^ . 

ideas yere gather^dy m^ . , ^ ^ 

, : teacher ^S i^'^de . We should also like to l^ank^^^^^^t^^^^^ * . / * 

Scbpols staf f md the B of Education 'for their forirard • * 

outlookl^'FrankfiT^Ma^ — — r— • 



guidance; »Sanfprd^Rtltlin, p^inci^ ^ 
I for his help with' the experinjental nevspaper program^;^^^^^^^^ 
flti&lly the elassroopi teadiiers f ^ jT - ^ 
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Assui!i)tlons \ r 'i . \ 

The purpose of this booklet to help the secondary school teacher, 
znainly at 'the. Junior hj.gh school level, vho desires "to tise the dally * . 
newspaper. In the classroom. Teachers vho have used the newspaper for 
years vlll'find many of their Ideals In this booklet, vhlle teachers 
vho have never \ised newspapers vlH discover'- sane suggestions for 
beginning . Emphasis is upon Junlcr high : learning activities, although 
It is hoped that senior high teache.rs will finff at least a portion of 
the Ideaa.usable at their levp^l. 'The material is hrranged so that ^ 
the teacher 'can tisenewspupera frequently or Infrequently* Like other 

booklets of this .type> this is- pnly an :ald, not''^ a panacea. \ . \ . 

' ♦ . ♦ ' ' . ' • '. - " ' . . 

' . • « ' » 

Newspapers In the classroom Bhould be studied" within *t!he broad context 

of mass comnxunicationsC Most *st.udentB . have too little understanding' 

of the role of meiss nbmniunications in their lives. The influence of 

xoagazines, radio^ newspapers, ^television, and printed materials upon 

children and aduit^g* is* ohly vaguely .imagined b^ the averapp citizen. 

If possible, thelstudy\of the newspajper shoixld take place along* side/" 

the other mass media, v. • . * * . ^ ^ ) ' < 

in this technological age. of mass production, art abtHdan 
materi?LL is available to the teacher* ' Theire are clMsroom magazines,^ 
pamphlets from InBurance companies, embassy handouts, and govexTiment 
publications, to mention only' a minute portion. Printed material 
c6mes by the ton. It is a challenge to use Just a part of it* Each . 
piece of printed matter nriist have some practical, value 'to '\h^ /teacher 
.and the student before it -is invited in^o the classroom. . The dally 
newspaper can serve as well as any other, tool in the classroqm provided 

It' is used ^pnly for the purposes to which it, is best suited. 

■ . U *\ , . 

* Daily newspapers are -produced for the genereuL public... They are. w^; 
conmerci^dnr dnture . Since they are not constructed for clasfirooa use, 
theiV have llmitatiohis . A little reflection will reveal tiie. most 
obvious of t'h^^e*' limitations. However, 'the pxxrpose of this hookl^et. * , 
is not to»present the classroom limitations of the daily newspai)e3j but / 

- to present* some of the ways in which the daily newspaper can be' put to 
good use in the classroom. ' * , ^ < . , ■ ^ 

This booklet is based upon ^^everal assumptions about teachers • One W 
that teeichers read the newspaj)er. No other media can communicate in \ 
the fashion that a newspaper does. Newspapers provide the great majority 
of our . daily nevn^ Without reading some newspaper each Qay, *a teacher \ ^ 
is uninformed, and may" be misinformed. True, some neVspaperB^info™ \ 
more than others," but this -In no way dofes away, with the necessity of 



s 

reading a local newsp^er every day, wherever local may be%. ^« • V 



Teachers who read newspapers: will consciously or Imconsclpusly teach \ 
the value of newspaper reading to their students. Some.^Jr^racRerBvwho v 
are anxious abop.t teaching effectively will use thos^ techniques In the A V 
clas:^room that will interest^ their students. For thio ^'eason, even those " 
teachers who^are not newspaper readers, a tfmall number to be sure, wiU^ T * 

perhaps be interested in this booklet. » ^ • ■ ^ ' ^ 
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ScBse teeushers vbo haye the tieve^per^^l^ 
element^ory for their uBe* 
vhq see Bcasii 

develop their ovn techniques. of te^ichiiig vith the newspaper .^^^^ 
the «techzilq^ here are those vhich appear to W of to 

greatest value to teachers V Hot all of them have heen tested by the . 
authors. Many of have been. 

. Hevspapers are to be read. Any olhisr use is seecnidary; Idlcevise, *«- 
•those techniques. Ideas/ said activities vhich do not be 
centrsLL poiz^t aj^e ^econdax^ A s^ith teacher nay use the batting ^ 
^-average of ^ a baseball player t^ but 
the teaJcher vfao uses the newspaper for this purpose ylll stri^ out! 
31he newspaper should not be ^ ginmicX tn*the classix>om/ but la^^ t^ 
jleaming* Ohe effort of .using the newspapeif to - figure batting averages 
mioses th^ jnwk. - Ho mailer how newspapera are used in the clfiL8srb6toVT 
refiSlng of vprlTna.r3{;^. iinportance . Tterefpre, only those methods 

which enq?haslze newspaper reading are considered • ^ " < * • 

- - ] ■ / ■ ^^'^ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ' . 

* Problems . 

• I. * • * • ^ ' 

Administrative Problems . * A teacher who does de^eide to^use the newspaper ^ 
^should be aware of some of the problems involved • !Ehese problems lie 
iix three broeuJ areas of yhich the first can be called administrative . 
Some admlnlBtraiol's may .be Indiff eren^^^^ 

the schoplroom. Lack o5 kxu?wledge or acq\iaintance with the benefits of 
it^^use his more IJLkely tb§n not brought* about this ix^jilf f erence . Ot^ 
admltjiptirators ^ee 'the uBer.of the newspaper a& a* step toward Vevipihg . 
the Curriculum* This need not be the case-; Some helpful suggestions 
for avoiding this point are to ))e found. In this booklet* Lack of 'fu2ids, . 
a standard operating" drawback for most new programs, may prevent or / ' * 
delay the entrance of the newspaper into* clessroms v ■ Resouir^ 
teachers ^nd forward-looking newspat>ere can ^elp to solve this problem^ 
•Nevertheless, there ^are* real aflml nlstratA^e questions to be'lanswered in 
a fev scliool dlBtrlcts. selection of^a xjewspaper for school ^ z 

an are^where more liian •one newspaper operates hais trbubledi some - educators. 

staff Problems / The second area includes the values, personalities, and, 
prejudices of teachers whlcl)^ often ^prevent the ne*H®paper from belxig ueed as 
a tool' of Instruction. Some* teachers, who otherwise might ,use the news- 
paper, fear adveree criticism 'from colleagues. This, criticism can, of ' ^ 
course, have a basis in aldost. anything, but the teacher who uses the ^\ /■ 
newspaper in|th^ best possible way will soon sil^ 

teacher who invents a way to txse the nefwspaper Just to be using it will 
be criticised, as will any teacher who forgets iJiat newspapers are to be 
read! ^ / . ' . " 
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A feeling of inadequacy, derived from lack of 
sourees of aid, prevent some teachers from tip Ing 

^ classroom. ^ Thi3 b<Soklet is a partial- answer to thiis" problem . Many . / f 
* teachers ^beliew that the proper studj^ of liie nei^paper belongs Just in 
-the social studies* Perhaps this is true, especially if by study is . 



iwledge about methods and M 
the newspaper ^in the 1| 



meant Setalled study. Ilevspe5)ers social -institutions, enS as 
such, X^d a logical place In the social studlesl Yet, ^ a general ^ * 
.rule, newspapers can l:>e studied in those 'subject matter areas which 
^fli]^BSi,ze' xeeaixis skills. - . • • 

A few" teachers belie^^e tha€ the stud^ of the newspaper, should ^be* • 
limited to cer1^€dn gipups of studeh'ts * Tfie significant rql* of the 
, mass inedia In the need of 'all cit^zexis'to be^ 

and the pr^pticeO. necessity of knowing what a newspaper contains, ^ * 

; all . 

The fear ^ of arousing adverse .react^ods 'and getting involved in con- 
newspapers , have jho^ 

should be practiced / !I3ie teacher who wishes ^ to give vitality to * 
his teaching :Vill find that the newspaper promote s^^^d 
conanentb . Since teachers are encouraged ! to present tK>th sides of * . 
^ contraverslal Issues, the problem of controversial issues through 
new8|>apers appears to be almost* groundless.* ; • .. ' V ' j 

More; serious and realistic prpblems-%^ 

. decides to xise newsp apers . -Shere is always r the pf(a)lem of tijae . If' * 
: the newspcqper ^ ^omee Into t£e classroom, » someibhizig ^Xke musiFleaye . ; . ~ 
^is «anething. ^ 
small ms the questions at the end ^f the chaptcsr in the , textlibok . ' 
There ^Is little ' time, but there are many aids .v I* meiceff iense to \tis 
only those aids vMch wm acconipn^ goals effectively 'and in 
less time. ; The newsp&Jper is'one aid*^ ^^ix^pending upon t^^ . r- 

'situation,- it may be the best one.. - . • : ' 

Difficulty in obtaining the required number and variety of newspapers . - 
is another problem. Of course, most students can bring newspapers*-^frda 
home. Some newspapers are available at a bulJc rate . ^ Others cai be 
purebred at a reduced rate. Some can fee pbte^ned free 
basis. ;SubscHpti<mB vill br ^ ■ , 

or an evening dally causes jsome concern. Of coiirse, wh^n l^exNB is no' 
choice, this problem la absent. * Both mori^ngr and ^evening edltldiiB . . h . 
have their advantages. IThe morning newspaper brings news to the class- • 
worn, often before' th'e -teacheif Has had the opportunity pf finding a^ " ^ . 
place for it in the lesson. Afternoon and evening editions offer less 
timely news, since the newspapers vlH not be in class *wnUl the next 
day, but they also glve^ the -advantage allowing the' teacher time tb . ' 
work the news into the- lesson^ In addition, the/student's reading ' 
habits outside of class can b^ meaB\iMd in part by .the/ccftmenjfcs in '^e 
following day's discussion- before the newspapers are disjirfbuted,* ! 
studied, or discussed* . • > - . * - 

^' ...[ - ' . '- ' • -w y • ^ ' . ' *■ 

Mecbanlcal Problems . I'JSow dp. J .begin?" This question Is' asked by each, 
teacher who decides to' study": the newspaper for the first time. E)q>erlenced 
teachers will have worked out a comfortable point of departtire. Some 
ways to begin are suggested in the body of this booklet. * * 

Once the inexperienced teacher decides to use** hewspapersV itechanlcal " " 
problems may arise. ; How. are the papers, .to be distributed? How should' 



> ' 'yj' v they be colXtected? Bow do you dlspiose ©f them? .£aeh Bituatlda Iji .v 
la^ •/ ; ; dlffexentv l^ aie offered^ , ; ? r ^ * 

|'r^^^''-..^-:.V;: ;■ -.V: r-'."':;;:^ • V-:*:-: " :'.( i ' -'/.^ ' '-^ ■" 

OTrseveral'xievspapers In the clasarbcan do not present 
^thesq prdbXeoB . However, vhefl, newspapers are avrallable to each membe r / 
J ; ♦ ■ /of the classi thfe pTOhleaas* of # distribution,*; and disposal, ^ i 
/ aeed /to^be solved. Delivery of the newspapers t<r the ^b u i ldi ng should 
' ! * be In a convenient - 

• V boliLding englneers~whidtiever you. baeve^-can deliver -1^ to the • * 
-J . .l:**trodnu .i jaoys can do this e^alsly as ,veliV When 12^re_is_o^L^ bundle 
: i of newspapers, the library xni^t se a t^onveiii^nt dlst^ i 

S • * point: Newspaper uuits tmdertaken in the 'llbrfliy inake such^^^^^^ aorange^ 
c#".-- ■ * .aent <tfL' added convenience w ; ■/'* ■,:* . '"V- •■■•^ >■ 
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. Once/ the lievspapers are in the rb6m, stud^ts can ob^4ln thCTi^at 
door or receive "them At a tjtae convenient^foi' the teacher. M any V ; 
teacher knows, the beginning of the period is not always ;the best tlin^^ • 
to pass out reading xttaterlal* Wien editions are large and have many 
sections, it is scnetlines convenient to pass out only a apecific section , 
or sections. - Unless the newspapers are folded neatly together again ' . ; ^ 
after class use, they beccooae difficult to heaadle iwiu are • 

.vise,* the room sfe of newspapers about ev^ry othfer day to » ^ 

keep the room neat._ The 'IXDportant po,int is to develop a regular "s^^ ^ 

" cf'7fiandling~liM^ ^..^^ ^ ^..^ 

Once out of the rppm discarded newspapers become someb6dy else Js problem. 
As any. housewife knows, ^ old newspapersvare 1)Tilky and their storage Mite- ^ 
times presents a, prtblem.^ A temporary storage arfe,a is needed. Too ^^t^ i r « 
newspapers can create a flrp haacrd. But tlie disposal of uewspaj^ 
not f rig]|xten away potenttal"^ users . An Arrangement with goodwill I^^ 
or the Salvation Army* to pick them up on a regular basis oen: solve this , \ 
;problem. . / ^ . .V; ' ^- • V. ---v'V ''v.-'^V/ ' . 

These af^^some of the adminlstraxive, staff ^ and xne«hanical prob^ 
Becognition of them befox-e ulaing classrocm'c^ ^ 



t : 4. Approaches y. : ' ' ■ . * V- ,-' '- 

Teacher Motivated Approach . Whatever IJie quantity of neVsp teAchers 
will approach the> study of newspapers in three general ways. ■ The^ first Irf 
teacher motivated > Ifalts are constructed by the t^acl&ar. Illustrations , 
and ideiis arise from classroom discusdion. Newspapers jsprp used^^^t^^^ 
specific classixJom situatiiais . Teachers who use neyspapers f or Ao more ^ 
than bulletin* boards*^ employ this approach* It is time honored. It is 
effective.- \ ' s' -vv* ' ^■■v-" . 

Newppaper Service Approach . The newspaper service appr6acto^^ 4^ 
^to study the newspe^r. Teachers , in large ntetropolltan^ fi^ a 
'**onveniejat"pl^ ^to - such ajewspsq?^ as the' ^S^v York ^ 

Times , the Herald: Tribune , the ^ialtlinoi^^ Sun , and tAie dlevelahd^Plaln^ 
Dealer, specific services -are a^ilable^. There are klts^ tests, units of 
ptudy, and l)Ook3^ts svailAl^^ by students and teachers. These * 



sertrldes are under the* direction of the educational deportaents of 
these tlist jcltar ropers. . . / 

Graded I^ogrm Afoiroo^ Olhe third Jlen inlfi^t be called the graded 
• prograa a^proBch . This ♦ ocheoe Involveg overAii^p ifttiwin^j \H »>fn the 
sehoor by soclfiOL studies or; English departments; or throu^ currlculiaa 
services • It Is based on t^ pifemlae that the neirspape^* madlng habit 
: Is developed: by •reading and 8t»ayl^:the,xiewsx^ 
levels . Ihl* type .of pMgram Is suggested In the chmter 
Ing habits* /■ . ■ • -y;^ . • ' ■ '..-'^ '. y ■ 




Ho iBattep\vlM|j,5^lBn' is followed^ the authors hope* that the use of -the 
iMwapaper, In the .classroom; aided t^^^^ will iWe the 

•follotflag oateostaea.r ■ - ■ ■■ - -i" ~\' - - « 

First, that the teacher «111 ! acecai^lish 'h^ls classiH^ 

Second, that his students vlu be more knowledgeable about aass media, 
especially the newspaper:." , 

iDiird, HSiMit these students will be helped to acquire tSie iMwspaper 
reading *|iablt; . " , . . ^ ■ . 

Focalh', .that ; teachers -wlir^ise the newspaper cus a tiiaSi^M^ijOTi^ 

to iolaeBrDcte inBtrufctloii* - s . ■ • ' 

PlftR^ that.aTbett^r c^ eiaerge ))feiJause Its /sltlxens are 

■better.- informed."' ■ ' ' ■ ■^'•'\'' ' .": • 

sixth, that better newspapers vlU evolve, ' \ - 
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OIEHSPAPER'S MAJOR -PABaJ" IN UHS SHOWi O SUHTEY *r AffiL-OTELS** 



Hev Ydrk' {>d^/* MevspSjiftjrs pUy aa^tliaate part iJX the pef-sooa^L Uvea 
of people at all social levelf* This was cme of tia$ flndlxxgs reported 
In a survey. conducted l)y tiie iBaremx of Advertising of tte Anerlcan Bfw«- 
paper PubUsliex^ Association in^ 1^ delly nevspape'ra* reading public % 
The survey fouzid* a sense of pwrtlclpation l>eyond the reading of nevs,. 
. Beeidera ^JLp out Itena • ^hey save, scane tunings • They visit the^ nevs- 
paper* Diey telephone* It. tEhey vtlte lettertf tb lt#. , - ' * 

■ ^, " . . ■ ^ / ■ ' ' ' . 'f^ 

■- ■ * ■ ■ . ' , . . • ^ * 

^ajie study shtjfvjpd that; Ooe. or more newspapers 'are read every weekday 

^-In 86 A x>crcent <hf the ^li^. million* hobseh9lds in continental. ^United 

States • (The Newspaper reaches evevy' segmen^of the American- public • * . Z^' 

• Itfe highest ccmcentratlon-"ls vlth the';hlglier*lnccptte5 better-educattdj \ / • 
» ;Bore Influential people* ^In,Tei>ortijig the part tte newi^wpCT pli^ 

the readers' lives, the survey, produced these findings: *-Ihat 53 parent V 
of the readers have cllj^d some item other than»j6dvert4.olng In the ladt J 

^ three mbnthsj 27 percent stlH have the clippings; i8 have sent tlie cllp- 
^ plng to soTCbodjr else; 28 percent h^ve clipped advertisements; 15 percen^ / 
recall btiyihg .the prod^^ Also, th&t 1^3 p<i«eut liave visited ihelr 
hevspape]^ office or plant; 45 percent :hs;vc picic^ clsjislfixd ^ad^^^ 
inentsj| 23.p«r cent have -written or telephoned^\the newspaper for Information; 

.and -8' percent have written letters to the editor* v -u. 

^ • , \. ^ ^ > 

: The BtoeaU'Of Advertising, with the American* Association of Newspaper ' 
Hepres€^ntatives aa* co-host, presiented the fiiiaings at a iwetlag of 900 
business, advertrislng and preas executives at the Waldorf-Aatorfk^Hoteil^ f 
today. ^ The survey was financed by six major Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers, Comprising the Newsprint' InfoxiKfitlon Commiirtee » ^ The bureau, caXled^ | 
( tlie st2udy thcl most cobq[>rehen8lve ever made of /the ireadlng public » It 
said the project Invdlved 4,826 Inte^lews with individuals 15 ytfars ^f ' 
age or older, representing 2,449 househplds/in 622 saijpling areas. 
' A ^ • » * tj ■ . » * i / ' ' ■ 

Other findings of the survey; Of the -54 allHoh households, 80«4 p^rci^at * 
buy and read^ at least one paper^ on an average weekday axxd another 6 
^ percent read one or more, ll^^ty percent of 

* percent of Its 13 ttllllcm individuals betwc^en the ages of 15 and '20 read c 
, n newspaper on any given weekday* Seventy-one percent of thp t^Jne the 

newspajjer reaches' the^ reader by regular home deliver-^by a' newspaper boy - 
usually/ .by mall/ 3i 25 perc^t of the "cases, -the newspaper la bought ' 
at a store/ a news&Jand or a' self-service rack*- 

,'*-"■ • • t \ *' . ' * ^ 

"OJiis reguJ^eir" pattern of home delivery," ^ald Br* Leo Bogaz^t, ^he .bureau's 
vice president for marketing/ "provides the, basic -context for. the sopial 
role of newspapers as a ffittilly medium." "Two-thirds of the people have a» 
habitual time :f or reading' the newspaper," the survey found. "It takes \» 
pl&e at every time of the day> However, the\newspapej^W not nonnally * : 
read at a single sitting. The typlpal reader picks up and lodkB Into hj.8 • 
paper 2.4 times each weekday.'^ It said newspape^ reading is about as blgh^ 
in the suburbs /as /it is in the metropolitan .areas, wherie it ranges from* 
89 to 93 percent * "She people were linked to descj^be," the bureau repbrtedj 
'^hov they would feel if -they had to. get along -without television and vlth- 
out newspapers'. The response, 'I would feel quite lost vtthoiit it,' \aB^ 
'selected by 49 percent in the case of newspapers, and^by 29 percent in the 
case of television*" - ^ - ^> v*^ * *. 
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Getting Starteil^ 

Z':^ the time , the child comes to school, he does 
not come as a tabula rasa to be vritten 'upcn as 

• the curriculum directs. He cornea with a system 
of interest^, which dfetermine in a very darge 

"iceasure what he will see and hear, what he will* 
remember and f orget, .what he will think and say, 
and what" he . will do gladly and what will do 
only under duress.!'! . " — ' ■ - 



* ■ ., - - ■ . . _ . , • 

_It is ^rhaps a truism tt) state that tJie teacher must know his \ 
; students y the subject mtter, and hinse]^^ order to teach'*^ 
, ejffeci,tiyely. "To know thyself" is the iK:;lnt of departure- for 

so much ttxat we do^ The more yo\i know 'about the press, the ' 

better you can teach about "newspapers. .Likewise, the better 
~ ; you-know-your students - and -^their-reading- Ixabits,-^-the--gre'ater— 

your chances of successfully teaching the use of ' the newspaper^ 
• to these same students. - There is no substitute fojf knowledge 

in the'^classroom.. ' v. ; V 

The following methods are suggested as ways of getting to know 
your students. ^They may not be as deligh^tljul as Anna's appro£y:h . 
in The' jCing and I when she sang. "Gtetting* to Know, You," 'but it is 
hoped that through these' devices you can become i better acquainted 
with the general reading habits of your pupils 7 Of course,*" these 
methods should be modified to fit youx own school situation. 
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l,Getzels, Jacob W. ^The Nature of 'Reading \lnterests : Psychological 
^ Aspects." Developing Permanent Interest- in Reding. Helen M. 
V^Robinsony ed. Supplementa?:y Educational Monographs, No.^&lfi 
Ch'lcago: The University of Chicago Press Deceniberl956,^ . 6. 



A ques^lonnal^e 'of the students' replug habits nay yield valuable 
infomation aDout the class. OMs questionnaire can also be used 
to evaluate your teaching. If so, it should "be given at -both the 
"beginning and 'the end of your \init on the newspaper . 



READING QUESTIOMNAIRE 



1. Do you like to read? 

2'. How many newspapers do you read? * . 

3. How many books do you read. in a school year? . . 

If. To what newspapers does your family subscribe? 

, 5. How often do yoM go to the library? 

6. Frc^ what sou^e do you^ obtain most of your iiifoiTOation about 
current* events? 

■ -r^ Magazines ^ . Radio (church, school) 

— TT" CoDEvers^tion Other pitintea 

• ^ ■ ; ■ matter 

7. Estimate how many books ^u have at hcane. . ; 

'- . . ♦ ■ > 

i 8.' Which magaj^ines 'do your family subscribe: to and/or buj' regularly? 
9. Mong the books that you read> do you-TPead paperbadks? 

' ' ' ■. ; j * ' ■ ■ ' . • ■ 

10. Do.you'read well? 



/ 



In order to avoid having students ^give the answer which he thinks' 
the teacher may be looking for, I'ewprd the questions the second time 
.they are aske(3. ^ 

A school survej^, conducted by the clafls, win st'ir interest in the. 

' newspap^ and also provide the teacher and students with insights 
into the- reading fiabits of the student body . . The results of this ^ 

j>type of survey mayjbe \xsed -to orient the students to newspaper study.' 
OSiree questions are needed. - More 'may be asked, but should be limited 
to ^workable nymber. Questions should also be limited to th6se that 
coi*l<3 be answered only by ^adlJig the" newspaper. " . 



SgHOOL SURVEY 



1. Who is .^Lnn l^ders? ^columnist) 

2. Who is Charlie 'Brown? (c^omic) 

3. . Who ^.s Doug Mlntllne? (sports editor) >, • ' 



A :general' knowledge t^st of current affairs will reveal the 
extent to which students need to be better informed. Ideas 
for these questions can,; cda^ newspapers covering^ the 

previo\is week or the previous three months. Avoid -tricky, 
questions or those requiring a detailed knowledge of current 
events; ^ ■ . v . 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS TEST ' 

Vbo is the President of the Iftilted States'? 
Who is 4Jie mayor of^Flint? • • 

Kame the current news story that interests you mosl . 
what team won the American. League pennant last ybar? . . !_ 
What part of the world do you think is ithe big^st trouble 
>spDt"Hj^t'now?;/: " y V:-^::;^- "^v/^ ." • 

Where will the next Wprld's Pair be lield?^. 
What was yesterday's banner headline abpiit? 
Who is the governor of Michigan?' 
What was the latest space probe? 
The letters NATO stand for what orgeuiization? 



If written answers about newspapers 'are not desired, the teacher 
may find it convenient- tc^:|LSk students what* they think of the 
daily newspaper, Usually^tudents will give their opinions if 
questions are properly^ phrased. Such questions as the following 
can be used to get started 
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' ' ^ : , , opmoir- ^UESTioNS 

1* 'Da you think your Mwspaiper has more- coliimns of news or 

aovertisemeni? ^ ^ " : • / 

2, Is your newspaper attractive? ' . . ^ 

*3» What would you like to see in your newspaper? \ / 



■ ' ' 'jKeading Becoru ' * 

Should you desire more specific information about readliig habits^ 
you may vant to record the types of Hurblcleff read hy the class 
for the first several* days that they read the newspaper in cla^s. 
After three to five minutes of free .readiiii^>. ask the class to 
viite down the l}eau3ihgs and page numbers of th^ fir^t three ^ 
articles in the order that they are read.: After cataloging the - 
* results^, you vill prohahly find that the class has a wide range 
of reading interests, hut that generalizations ahout their . 
interests can he made. 



A HEW3PAPER QUI15 



Instructions:' To determine students* knowledge of -^he newspaper, 
V have them take tMs newspaper qvi^^^ • 

should place a letter (F - Freqjiently Bead, 
^ 0 Occasionally Read, H « Ne><|fr Itead) In the' 
blank space opposite the item found in their 
• local newspaper. , / * 



-Dan-Hai3i^igan-{-.teen-age-eoliunniat Y 



\ Advertisements "(display) 
\ Ray Tucker (news analyst) - 
"•Front Page 

3 William laLLsea (Lansing correspondent) 

" Sports t . 

" Flint Sparks ' . 

" Weather Forecast 

3 Words, Wit', Wisdom 

\ Radio and TV :^stings 

\ All Over Town „ " ' ' ; 

J Captain Easy (comic) ^ 

" Paul hkltich (Washington correspondent) 

\ Vital Statistics , ^ 

" Classified Ads 



Another method for finding out about interests is^ to give, an 
interest^trrirentory test. A committee can ibe formed to tabule*te 
the resiilts* and give the information to the class* . , 



IMTRRRST IMVKNTORY OEST 

!• Do you read a newspaper? 

Almost every day " 
Occaaionajly 
_Bareiy ''-Jy." " ^ ^ : 

2,. How. long do you spend in reading a nevspa|)er? 

" .- ' Hour. 

/ Half^hour ; , -■. ^ ] 



3» Uhat part of the newspaper, do ybu ttim'to first? 
. ■ * • ■ Sports 

Women's page *' - 

Editorial / ' : 

— : 3iitematlonal-Ifews— ^— — — — - 



National News 
State News 
Local News / 
Want Ads 
Other (name) ^ 



4* What do you enjoy most about newsi)apers7 
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STDDEHT IRTERfiSTS ■ . ' ' 

"Die content of newspaper and loagazlne's Is like a ^ 
ladder from the comic strip and tbe picture, for 
the beginning reader,, to the article about devalua- 
tion of the pound, for ? the educated, older reader. 
The patterns of interest change vith. school grades. .. . 
!Qie general pattern is avay from the comic book and 
tovard more important Information. The peak of comic- / 
book reading seems to appear* in Grade VI and to"^ 
decline through Junior and senior* high school. !liie , 
peak of comic-strip reading occurs* from age ten to 
nineteen years* vith almost a linear decline to age 
sixty and older. The, change is quite large; it 
ranges from "J^ percent reading the comics at ages 
ten to nineteen to 2l|- percent at sixty ye^rs and ^ • 
older, "2 \ ^ ^ - ■^ 

After finding out something about your students' reading habits, 
you are prepdred to take the next step. Interest them in the news- 
spaper. Wiile prior cpntacts vith the newspaper largely determine 
whether they are or are not interested, any further change in 
the ir-lnterests is de terxuined-by-four^f actors^ J ^ - 



^ Pirst, those students vh6 can read well will be interested in the 
'^newspaper. They are able to take advantage of any part of tJie 
n^spaper simply because they are able to reed mos'^of it.. Poor 
readers are limited in their enjoyment of a newspape^ ^ t^^y 
are of jother types of. llteratxxre. If students can be helped to 
develop their re adljig skills, they will be more interested in ^ 
studying about this mass medium. » * , * 

Next, individual reading interests vary afccordin& to the subject # ' 
matter, ^ and students will be interested in^ reading the newspaper 
if some of these interests eu:^ satisfied. To have a class of boys 

* who are interested in baseball, and to begin a study of the news- 
paper about the time baseball season . opens .without cQlowing these 
boys to satisfy their interests by reading the Sj^orts pages, Ms 
.asking for failure* Time spent each day. in free reading satisfies. • 

• many of these interests. Permitting students to read the ne.wiBpaper 
as much as 15 minute j3 per day at the start of the newspaper unit 
will stlnirulate interest as you move into the .unit. The pedagogical 
technique of going from a known interest , to new knowledge is appli- 
cable here. * 

Three, student interest in the reading and studying of the newspaper 
will W in direct ratio to the type of newspaper avedlable to IJie 
. class. An interesting^ newspaper will interest students. Crood 
lectures, well written eirticles, and clean words all cuid up to 
interestihg reading. Each edition of the newspaper contains as 

2 Swanson; Charles E. '^Procedures ^d Effects of the Printed 
Media," Mass Media and Education , Nelson B. Henry, ed.^i 
Part II. Chicago: The National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1954, p. I56. 
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many words as a textbook} each edition nnist i^et the classroom/ 
standards of a textbook. If It Is. to be used In class. Also, the 
reading level o^'the newspaper must V>e appropriate. The Hew York 
Mirror used in liilted States history class of senior honor students 
woiuld be as out of place as the Hew York Tiaes in a remedial reading 
^ group*; However, this value ihay conflict with others^-such as the 
laqporteaice of readl^ papery ' in* which oejae a priority sycvtea 

of values mast be established and a decision made whether^ to use the ^ 
local newspaper or I to uae it even though the reading level might not 
l>e app]^riate» D6 the advantages out-weigh tiie disadvantages? 

Fourth, as^with any subject, teacher Interest will often detemine 
student interest. The teachef^who is energetic and motivated will . * 
reach most of his class. Yet, enthusiasm cannot take the place of 

tnoifledge and t^ teacher i&o he^^ B^ 

the scope of student interest and knowledge . i-lBmeTBon has said that ^ ^ 
"nothing great w^ ever acconplished without €|nthiisiaam.": Likewise ^ 
with good .feachihg. • ,..->;.•..■ /. ^/ ::'v-v.\' 

Speclfleal]^, wha^/^chnlques can be employed to stimulate laiterest? - 
Here are some ppaslbllltles^ - ' V • ' 



Teachers znay appeal to the student ^s desire for the unusual^^^^^^^^^ 
and the new. Indeed, newspapers are constructed around this human\ 

-desire.' ' r \ v>-^"/v/. ■ ■ /•-.^ 

1. Read old newspapers. The Htew 'York Tlmes ^, and otJier 'papers; often Iv 
run off new copies of historical editions . The ccmtrast wlt^h 
today's newspapers id both educ^ictfial and amuslng» ^^^V^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ? i > 

2. Display uhusueil headlines on a bulletin board; 1 These mfl^r be o?^^^^^ 
"man bites dog" variety or of a more serlouf nature . Placiiig -trwo'^^^^ 
weeks of banner^ headlines in seijMence on^ the bulletin board will 
draw some attention, i > \' 

3 ^ Examine . foreign or out-of^-state newspapers . ^ ' , : ^ - . 

Ask.your students for example of the 'Inew." ; ; v 

5. Hang the newspaper by secti^s on ths wall* A half dozen' clips on 
a Vire will hold five; sectl^s . The' fact that the newspaper haS 
never beer^ hung on , the* classroom wall before is new. and at least 
one student will make inquiry. * ^ ^ ' , ^ 

6. Another^ way to arouse, Interest is by appealing to the student's ~ 
desire to solve -a problem. Prepare questions based on tfhe day's ^ 
newspaper and have students^search for the answers. 

7» Bulletin board quizzes. In which newspaper articles and' pictures 
are used, are often effective interest arousers. ^ 

Also, teachers* may ;appciL to pother persbnality desires' and needs . ' 

1. The young student's desire for adventure caj# be satisfied by a 
tour of the newspaper plant. ^ ' ^ 

2. newspaper stories that appeal to particular stude^ats may be. read 
aloudu Usually these will dwell oh the unp.sual. - • 

3» V Wscusslon of sure-fire topics, such as the teen coltumi or-Ann 
Landers, are good points of departure. Cau.tion: like fire, the 
discussion can get out of . control and depart from the planned lesson. 



Group actlvi,tl» vl'tli the nevspaper vlll loeet the* social needs 
of some student^ ^ ^ 

Thusy the teacher uzust knov his students vho come to class with 
vaxyliig haclcgrounds of Knovled^ about newspapers ^nd. interest in 
them. After satisfying the students V.vlnterest,' you are ready to 
develop the txnit^ either as 'prejtoed %j yourself 'or vith the- class. 
Orienting the students to the nevspaper taigStit be the next step in- 
the unit . . * • , ' 



/ STOIEin! ORIHITAIIOKr , 

Even though* da^ly nevspapers are pytShn^^iy giH-h^ gnmmnr^ t^n the ^ 
average Junior or senior h-'gh school, student, f ev vlll really be 
Javare* of' their fonsat, contents, and .the me-l^ds of nevs 'Vriting • 
This lack of nevsi>ape3Kinovledge is not •unique^ vlth the younger 
generation alone, but i^also -shared vith many adult readers, even 
some vho are gulie^ veil educated. Be this as it loay, a!axtmum value 
from a nevspaper can be ob tained only vhen its readers are familiar 
vith^ and understand ^tEF^oreS^^ 

taught before students really get. Into , the use of newspapers in* . 
their classes* Once learned, newspapers vill be much more enjoyable' 
and valuable to them, and one of the goals of nevspaper use in the 
classrocaa— the development of intelligent adult nevspaper readers-- 
vlll be partially realized. ^ \ 

No two nevspapers are exactly the same, but all ^^are* a format and ^ 
method of nevs writing vblch is quite standard throiighout the nevs- 
pa^r industry* Each student vlll'have to become familiar vlth his 
oim particular paper and have a gezieral knowledge about all others. 
GChe folloving infonnatlon is for nonspecific nevspaper but, vith 
changes to fit the particular paper being used, can be adapted to . ' 
virtually any nevspaper in the Ifaited States. 



^ The ffront Page * v , . - 

A nevspaper *s front page is its shov/pa/fcf and, in the oyinlon of the 
' editors , contains the most 'inqportant'neva of the day. Students. , 
ahould be taught ear]^~by coniparing different paperia*— that no tvo 
nevspapers vlll have exa/:tly the. same nevs stories * on the front pagev 
The editorsy> usually in a Joint decision, viU determine vhat nevs 
they feel should rate the front page, by consldenhg the local , 
situation^ the prominence of the people*, places;* and events involved, 

and the time nevs ds received. ' 

• • • ' ■ ■ . ' ■■■ * 

The masthead of a nevspaper is located atj^the top of the front page 
and gives such Infozmatlon as : namb,* 13ate, place of publication, . 
number of ^ pages &hd sections, edition, price, slogan/' total years of 
publication, and perhaps a brief veather simnary ^r ibehtion of an 
important nevs article. > " \^ * / . 



Newspapers try to^ arrange news sections and features In* approximately, 
the same place each day; hut since this is not always possible, 
reader^ need to he able to locate the section or feature they want 
without having to leaf completely thyough. the i)aper . An in^lex or 
tSble of contents Is the method by which most newspapers help their 
readers locate what they want quickly. iSxls gul^de la usually found 
near the bottom of the front page and has its infozmat ion listed 
alphabetically. . • ^ ^ *. , 

•Froi^t p?ige^.^news Is-^ arranged according ^o the editors' ideas of its 
importance and the time at which it is feceived. The major news 
etory is found in the ^last column to the right— column eight. The 
second most Important story is ^ound at the extreiae left*-hand'side 
of the p6ge- -column. one. An attempt is also made to group similar 
articles acQording to the field in which they 'lie. 

. ' . - > V ... I ^. . ' ■ ' . ' ■ ' ' ■ 

Newspapers differ in their methods of handling front page articles. 
Some of thsin start and ccmplete their major articles ph the front page; 
others start them there but finish them on succeeding pag^s. In both 
cases, afi.e ntion is q uite of ten called to t he location of related 



stories * 

It would be virtually impossible to make sense out of a. newspaper if 
it were not for the aid of headlines. Headlines serve aS titles and 
provide brief summaries* for news articles. A headline is generally " 
of two parts— -the main headline and the "decks" which are below the 
main headline and provide additional information.^ Students ^ould be • 
taught that valuable as headlines are, a mastery. of. ^the news caSn. never 
be obtained by mere -iieadline reading. Headline information is sketchy 
at best and does not always give a balanced picture of the news which 
follows; This can be pointed out by having thef students read an 
' eirticle (examples of which will appear in almost any piaper) which con- 
tains information that was not even hinted at in headlijxdfi^* 

Top reporters like to receive, credit for their stories. ^ ThiQ i« donfe . 
by having the name of a story's wrlter> ^called a bylihe, appear at the 
top of the story. A date line is anothefS: ^leans of identifying a story. 
It tells the place, sometimes the time of origin, and the reporting news 
agency of a non-local story. 

% " .. . ■ / ^ • ' . ' 

News writing is of a specialized type, different from any other, A 
well written news story presents' Jihe news in the form of an inverted 
pyramid— the substance of the Btory being in the first several para- ^ 
graphs, with the news bedomlng less* iiiq)crtant or more detailed as the ^ 
story progresses. Th^ first few sentences' are called the lead and ^ ' *; 

contain the most important parts of the story, usually that. information 
on which Jiie headlines were based. . i&owledge of ^ews writing is very* . 
important, especially for those who have only a limited time for- news- ' \ • 

paper reading and yet want to kee^ up qh-t}xe main points of the^news. - • 



' . / . other Kevs Pages 

Although the front page is Ihe show p^e of the paper and contains 
the obst Ixi^ortanw news. It certainly cannot and does ^;iot contain 
a 7T of the impprtant news of the day. Other pages and sections " 
contain local news and news stories that are not considered important 
enough by the editors to warrant the fit)nt page. / If a/comparispn 
♦of newspapers were made, some stories on the inside pages^^ of one . 
paper would appear on the front page ^of another, and vice versa# 

TJhat has been said about the group^Lng of related' new stories^ head- 
lines, bylines, date lines, and the inserted pyramid . style of news 
writing sis just as true for the other "aews pages as it Is for the 
front psgf and, therefore, will not be i repeated. , . ^ \ . _ ^ 



, Tfee Editorial Page 

* * • ' " ' ' '%*■■»,• 

In^ a good ^newspaper, n^ws articles are supposed to be as factually 
vritteyi a rid as unbiased as is hurian ly po sgible. >This,i8 not t rue 
with the editorial page, which exists for the pxirpose of presenting 
opinions. . 



The editors of the paper present their opinions on vari^pus sulJjects. 
These editorials are usually hot signed -and represent the thinking <xi 
the editors as a body. . Editorials 'are not written in the inverted \ 
pyramid form of news stories, but follow the more conventional form, 
of informal e^ay writing. . ' . 

The editorial page is not limited to the preservation of the editors* 
views, but is also available to express opinions of the readers of . thii 
newspaper. Readers .are encouraged to send in their views on virtually 
-any topic, some. stipulations being that their articles be signed, 
(although the signature does, not have to appear in the paper), kept ' 
vlthln a-maxlmum word limit, and show proper taste ^> ; : ■ V : . . 

Most newspapers present the views of one cr more nationally syndicated 
columnists- on their editorial page. The views of the columnist" may or 
may not agree , with those of the newspaper. Quite often the writings 
of two columnists with conflicting philpsbphies or ideas will appear, 
so that the readers may be presented both sides of Important issues. 

A political cartoon usually appears on the editorial page. Large news^ 
papers have their own cartoonists ; smaller papers usually subscribe to/ 
a syndicated service. Students shotild be' taught to understar\4 and' / 
ii^teiTii'et political cartoons. ^ • \ ' * '* ,.i ^ 

■ • . * - ■ ■ i * " ^. 

Although the editorial page is primarily for the presentation of opinions, 
'it may also contain other infomatioiM iSntertainment features,: such as 
4okes, humorous columnists, r^iddle 3 ; non-ppliticqtl cartoons^ and certain 
short features are typically found on the editorial page. ^ 



t ■- 

/ ' ■ . 



tEhe Sports Section * 



lEhe sports section, because^^of popular>lnterel3t, occupies a very 
issportant place In a newspaper; in fact, it inigh.t l>e i^onsidered" a * 
paper vi;lMn a paper. As such, it' has its own editor, editoriais, 
feature col\aninlsts and reporters. News artioles on sports^^^^^ 
written in the /usxial inverted pyramid style of newa writing. 



;:• .1 ' s:^ y-^^^!^^^^ * t^o^'^v ^.^•:ir?3^' "i'- 

. hut'^ a^'gobd^ziewspa^^ 
ijoite a^Tew *pf 

,^ devoted • "i: 

f IctionTfltbriesj aad othei^;^ \; \ 

depend upoxiithe size'iof;,the^>aper^m 

Non^entet^alnro alw^^CK^ 

"piasesV ''xna^^ statijailos/p^ 




The degiree -i^o. which -the entertainment wid^noh'^en^ 
^ will appeal to: students will quite lArgel^^ej^ 
- Btudjfiaits';^^^' Howevery/ -the '^ehtertaixunfint ^'^f e^^ especially:: 

often a gopd motivating factor' f or student useQ^f the \ 1 



Fbotogz^aphs;^ ChGorbs, Diagrlams^^ 



Students should be shown the value of pic1airtis, P^^ 
maps in their use of the dially hewspape^^ 
reading more interesting/end enlightening* r ' ' ' 

' . ' ' ■ ' ' • . ' . ' '~ *' .. . ' ' ' ■ ' " . . ■ ^■ 

^ \ Advertising " _ ' 



■1 



Newspaper advertlslng'serves a twofold purpose. It is, first of cJ^ 
a major source of revenue for newspapers ; and secondly, it provides a - ' 
veduable public service • Lo^al and* national advertiflements bts, carried » 
in dally newspapers. *5Pte9e, as a ru^ the news- ' 

paper, although usually not on the first page; and 

The most popular t^^ us^d Tby 

the classified a4 ^ CleuistfliBd 

section* of the: paper, usually , near^ t^^ afidj to the 

genedral pulJlic at a nominal rate , r ^ ; ^ ^ • • - 







FRONT PAGE 

4#: - 



MASTHEAD 



CM 



The Flini Jonrnal 




HionE^cell 




;Th« Front P«g«:\H«tp itud«rift to ^nd iih« masth^acl/ mtin htadi!tM», dteb, daM;n*s, 
' iMdi/TJwjor news ifofy «nd the index In different neWspeperf. 



KRIC 



/ 



Hint Boy Third 
In Regional Meet 

Ploces in Optimist 
Oratoricof Contest 

» 

Gerald* It Lyons Jr^ a ninth 
sradcr at Loncfdlow Jmuor Hifih 
ScboaL pUmt third in a regtoil 
5ratodcal contest Saturday qxxh 
sored by bpdmist Intensatkmal 
in Great Falls, Mont 

Gerald. U. of t2$ Maiy St^ 
qualified for^ the regkmal cunpe- 
tiUon by winning a statewide con- 
test ])eld at the Hotjel XXraot Hay 
IS as part of the 2Ist convention of 
lUchigan OptimiAi Gubs. 

Gerald, the son of Police In- 
ipcctor and Mrs. Gerald R. ly- 
ons« was sponsored by the Break- 
fast Optimist Qub of Flint 
• 1 s A 



TotilTNiwi: ^Tk>w cTaii 
that local iforlts are of 

'fnfareif and *tmporfAnca fo 
fKa community, . 



./ 



July 4 Set 
ForAlgman 
Independence 

PARIS (UFO ^ Algeria, Wat 
the XJnited States, will declare its 
indcpendeaoe on ttm loar& <i 
-Jii!y« Went^ govennnisitfaoorces 
said Saturday. 

On WedaMday, azactljr Ifll 
years after the Ameskia dedari* 
tioo of ladeneDdeaee, the Alcer* 

is expected to^inblish IVeiidclit 
Chailes de Gain's proclamation 
ol tlie restdU of today's lnd^)end* 
csce refefcodmn* 

Expected is a kp-sidod rote for 
todependenee. ^iA De Gaulle's 
prodamation wfil officUOy end 
US years of French nde. 

results win be amwooced 
gpofndaI]y--aarly^lfenday«"^-OB 
. Tuesday erening, the sources said. 

IF^cndi High Coot Ghristiaa Fqu- 
ehet Is expects to cell on Abde^ 
rahmane Fares, president of the 
mixed Algerian Pmislonit Exee- 
rtire, and luad arer cootrol ta 
him. / 

Infamafional News: Hava fha 
class find International nawi 
articlas which reveal cuitoms 
fn other l#nds. 



Driver Ducks 
As Pole Goes 
Through Oar 

An c^deriy motoritf escaped in*i 
Jury ^^day when a utOity-eoiB* 
pany pole, Wng carried on a 
trailer, snutshed tiBwsH his idnd* 
sIMd and out tiie rear wfodow. 

Tte driver of the automdUIe 



was AUM GnmewaU, I7» of no 
& GaleBd. 

Hie «lool»peitf and another 
smil&er wera on a Qwrn- 
•en Power Co. truck being driven 
by Walter EL Novak, 9tf7 N. Gene- 
seeRd. , 
\lhe mi^iap o ^^c u rred shbrUy^ 
alter fi:30'ajn. on S. Saginaw 
Road at E. DeCamp Street 

tmdc was being .tuned 
right from.&iginaw onto DeCamp 
when* the alrtooobfle stntdk the 

poler ' ' ' '• 

GnmewaU told sheritf's dept^ 
ties be^did not'ootice the poles 
until It was too lata to stop, ttau 
when he aaw ha coidd Jiot stQ|»» 
he duc ked dwm. he Bail 

Accident Report: *Kava the 
'class chaelt tha lead »an- 
tancas of ••tha acctdant . ra« 
ports for ^tructura and ^oa« 
fenK * - % 



OTHER 

NEWS 

ARTICLES 



AiOddsOyereuds 



Toilet Tug-of-War Strains Snake 



PASADENA, Calif. (AP>--Col- 
lege student Mike Kri<^ wanted 
to help a friend's snif^ work up 
an appetitie, so he. put the 7-foot 
anaconda in a bathtub of wvm 
water in his apartment ' 

As f^requetilly hsF^^ when 
someone is in the tub, the phone 
rang, i 

Krieger, returned to fmd the 
anaconda which crushes its 
prey like the boa constrictor 
disappearing down the tdlet He 
£rib^ ^ tail and started puU 
lag. 

In the next apartment Bob 



Titsworth« a graduate student at 
California In^tute of Tedmolosy 
where 'Kriegcr is an undergradu- 
ate, happened to look into his 
bathroom, unaware of the drama 
next door. The snake's head |iad 
ai^etred in his plomUng. 

Still unaware of dual fciterest 
each man bent to the task of sav- 
ing the snake. Hike and two 
friend»-not wantink neighbjrs to 
know of theb* pet-^-tugged si the 
tail Bob enlisted two fire depart* 
ment unitSi - several pc^cemen 
and a Humane Society worker In 
a try to coax' the snake out 



It took an hour and a half fiff 
the tiPO factions to learn they 
were at odds over the ends. 

Ihe men then broke tha phm&b- 
tng and retrieved the snake, bf 
ndw perhaps with an kppeUte 
hut certainly with little>tosiach 
for further such advntures. 
. The Humane Society tgok. cus- 
tody. 

Krieger explabed that the 
warm wateyn the tub h^pfd the 
snake — a cold^jlooded tropica] 
animal raise its lio<|y tesnper* 
ature and thus feel more Inters 
ested in eating. 



Human Interest Articlas: Ask tha class to point out tha 
distinguishing mark of a human Interest story. 




•'Stot As&iKC Foft Stauscrad Sroms. ^ 
Thcec Is No Stau»c»ad," 

* ' y * 

. Potit!c«) Cartoon: Hpv fht 
"^cUtt {nttrprtf th« m«t»«g« 

Ihftii editorial car- 



oTjIlffai 



U* N/s 'Democracy^ * ^ 

Actlttf Sotrataiy Qaaanl Thant ud Amfaa** 
aador Stavanadn ara both «<atitat fBhangtof tba 
TOtlaf aTitam which gtm tba amaUaat laambar 
of tba U. tba aama vota la tba Qaaand At^ 
.aamHy aa tba gmtaat Tba Unltad Stataa, tba 
8ovlat% tba Iiidiaoa» baVa no aapni irotiat porwar 
than XMUad, nboaa popolatlon la uxtdair 200.000; 
Itotmuy of oa thla aaaaa a sdstaka. Bat Ifr. 
Tbao t aad Ur. Stayanaoa bava ana polat oa tbatr 
aida. Tbia la that tba votlac ^^vtam la tba t7. N. 
caa osljr to cbasgsd l^jsuaarfe«t tba 
0iari«r*-^d at tiui jvamt lim amaodm^ 
ot tba Obartar li poUtkaUy liDpoaaibla« 

jWa muat faca tha fact that tha U. N. wlU apt 
ba ra^fomad ia^aay aUjor way uatil tba £oId 
war b om. ft it cartataly aot ytt a,damoc^y» 
but It ia aa democratic aa drdunataacaa at tba 
moment will allow. Ita great prob^ma are: firat, 
bow to pny ita aceoiButlatad and aapactad bllla; 
aaoofid, bow to nia V* K. foroaa td keep tba peace 
aa tbay are dolaf ia Oait.and ae tb^f bare beea 
tsylac to' do lor ao naay &Mmtbi la tba Oongor 
third, to Imprava prooadozea and ti^ taaka tha 
JUiaaaibly )a& actoaSy ddiber^ 

Mr. StarabaM polatadly <A)9erTaB tba^ tba 
United I^a^^ona if a commmity of toleraaei^ 
and a commmilty of tolerance ta^ terrlbla fnta* 
tratioa to tha totalitariaa mind." M long iu tbia 
li troa, bd pmti^ wCiit peifoCtlsj^ tha 

macbliMay; : . * 



Editorial N. Y. Timet; Have the clasi eompyre 
odiforiaU of diffaraht fiawtpaparf. A 



7 ■ ■ , 



'WASP DIP TUFmSS! ItaV 
loa this 1 ania peried oC ' ear 
attta^*s flpaadal atatac our let* 
Idatnrs YOtad ta lilae (heir ewa 
aalftries .last aprlfif. lbajBOT< 
emor leSa a{ora al^jaar, 
\sttflnKT;a^0al aecretary of 
ataic) the aame; also the aw f?*^ 
cenml ml itate lieasurtr. 
lie Jostke of "te saprene 
OQort VJBttL Lfiilrtatan lUM 

cxtmse acoxniti. ^e voters j 
bad no Take la tUs. miat hu 
become of She avratameat of 8ie 

p«»u?/ - --J- 

State f upw ffi t ii p rt are. lidtcn- 
kas! Ibera is ao coacm for 
flpBii lAa sfaMda lo mtf. I! 
ftly ^ht▼9 a 

wodd be dnineed If finff 
atpotted IhrotaEb the beifaln 
£Uves and see these flaople trr* 
b^ to Had iboes f or tiwir diil- 
draiaad^odteai a^prtoelber 
^viafA MSm± Thtjf ladnde pat 
'm^oriSy popda t kat . . ^ . 

.Ibe big apebderi* bif Inlldia^ 
biff ei^aasloa Mea tfirtt to our 
"ctty " afid'*'"fadcrri^ aoyibmmeBtS' 
aljiMX .Tbcy ifoU for «Mf issne 
that talbM tax asioacy. U Is the 
duty of emy Aaieiloaa cttiten 
to aee^ttie iMty of wasteful 
j^oidtag. Endaad and othtf 
cooBlrica are lowertrt taxes ana 
curtailing cipei»M. Why ceot 
we?" • 

Let Its hope at tMs time of 
aeaaoo of tba Biseii thM as 
iestts ,bas asked:! ""Feed Uj 
Sbecp!^ ^<:v:- 



t^Her ^o^the Cdifor: HavlF 
the students checlc^Hie ee« 
ciffvcy ^ .fStO statitwOJSt* 
made in laHers fo.ffie editor. 



EDiTORIAL 
PAGi 
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Poem Offerecf for Critical Father 



■ponied Boy Reassured 



*^ lXAR^^JfS LANDERS:*! im According to my^father, 
11 yejir^ .tM and love my W rhty never yeU, or lone their 

me tut I am net 'rare. Some- 



And then got 9ti(C^ with tae.. 
' ♦ ■ ♦ ♦ ■ 




times they act 
like tB*j do and 
sonetiiDes tbey 
act Jibe tbey 

cc«sins and my 
father thinks 
they are angels. 
Especially my 
cousin Gresory 
who h one yeiu^ 
oSucT (han I 

do somet)^ that isti*t /perfect 
ny father says ^ bets Gregory 
would not do that . 
^ I want my folks to like me 
because I have to*" live here for 
another tU years it Mast. CaA^ 
you print, some advice « for me 
like you do for blder people so 
my, father wiU like me, better? 

I sure do thank you. «-*Charles 

• ■ * 

--HBear Chaties: 1*11 bet ;your 
fsthcr woddnHVade you for aii 
the Gregoiys in the world. He 
Just Ihjpks Gregory is so gr^at 

<;becauj| he sees him when he*s 
on hi^f best behavi<»'(cv 

Here is a poem.^I hopt you 
will tear it out • of the paper 

tand hand it to ypur dad. The 
person who wrote it calls her- 
self "Zoa.** y ' ' 

Fathem are large people, 
Who frequently declare 
That "other children" eat 
. iheir 9nealB snd • 
straight in a chair. 
''Other chiidren*' ivash their 
hand* 



hatB, 

Or figjitf or be a bother. 
''Other children/'iratker 

iays, ' / 
Speak %chen they are spoken 

to, \ 
They an$u?er **please* and 

''thank you" 
The way Vm 8uppo$ed to do, 

' V%\K torry for my father^ 
Jmt as sorry us can be, 
\He know9 /uch Mely 
childrin. 
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Baseball Standings: Havo fhe 
sfudenh locate other daily 
reports, and charts given in 
the newspaper sucV as the 
stock market Quotations and 
jhe ielevision listings. 



Entertainment Feature: pis* 
cuss with students why a 
columnist like Ann Landers is 
"Widely read. 



FEATURES 



From RuslJq 

T he S o u 
OffhePasf 
Suiyives 



"STORIES FROM MOD. 
ERN RUSSlVVedttid by C/ 
P« Snow and Pamela Hsiis* 
ford Jolinson (St* Martinis 
Press, $4^5}. 

This collection f lrmlV 
ctiapela the fear that Soviet 
nile lias 'meant the end of 
the literary tradition 
■of Rt^safa, 

rfrue. the party ia mention* 
ed in each , ot these aeveu 
UUea, but with no mbre 
emphasis than juiy American 
writer would mention county 
aaaesaor ao-and- ao If and 
whit necessary to his i;tory» 

While the Communist Piir- 
* ty 1* Jill*pervadlne feet 
of Ufe In modem Soviet so* 
clety» these sAries show that ' 
the people , and the giorioas . 
R«uusa soul of. 19th Century 
llterstare remain tmehaojredt 
*Aa In the freat tradition, 
the emphssia isn*t on plot 
or polished atyle. Reoordini: 
the inner ret lities of life and 
men is what these writers 
strive for the capture, on 
paper, of the soul. ^ " 

Outstanding is **One Man's 
Life*', a magnif icicntiy movincr 
tale of World. War II told 
with utter slmpncity. This : 
pnt is by Mikhail AholoVhov, 
^author of * *And Quiet Flo ws* 



the Don7' 



VIVIAN MARTIN 



Book Review petroit^ Free 
Press: Ask students to ex- 
plain. the purj>ose of a review " 
of a book pr movie* 



Iff 



Thf' Car "Was ^pawBa* oy 'me ro^ S. S^pUwW B«a st !>6C«uip Straet^T^ay <Js 
.*:".: • , '■ ' -'- ' ■'■ '■ ' ' " 

Pheto: A«k thidenh ^6 bring la n«wtp«p«r pKotoi that tell storUs. 



SOAP VS. SYNTHtnC 

-TOT/O.- * 




1147 •» - « ? •Si /» 

S005T gTiiTXSTICS-"Whito Amtficmii hov* nolBtflAiMd a 
talstr tt<MAy rat«,ta tli«Ar om oi Mcqp ond sra^tv^ 
MMmte tinoi WoffU War H (otetit 27 ponadt pit pmon 
omiuollT)' tl» Mparate «m oI Mdi Iicm showa o gdatorllq 
tswd. Um of sfntlMtk d«l«str«at fttpo t^cor^f ' ftMB S . 
pomdii ptf capita la l%0 to a msotd 20 ponaas la 1959 oad 
lui« maotatd oa thU platm. Oa th« eUm hoadL dviiaff 
tb« aoM ptriod toa^ coasmptfoa dr^ipodi^ 24 pmtadi 
to MlT T^Dota ffooi titS* Agricttltm DopartaftMit 



Graph: Atlc ttudenh to Inferprtf graphi found in tha 
nawtpapir. ' ^\ ; 



GRAPHS 





QoldciT eoUopaad a nonth ago; (W .Wfnpbato^ 
Map: Haya itudanH find and ule i map In tha nawtpapar. 

22 ; • / 



Mate Bct^ S^kaptiODto 



s. dvoxnmiTT 

I. €Aft 
FOX 



SU M3U 




Theafor Ad: Hava fhe daft maka a. list of tha pottibW 
•nfartainmanf £cfivHias tisfad in ona day's nawvptpar. 



Wanf Ad: H«va shidanft 
wriH a' want ad . or antwar 
ona. 



MONDAY 
& FRIDAY 
IlilTES TIL 
^x6 INLAID TIUI NOW ONLY 4c EA. 




9?M 



GmniIm 

Formica 

D{tco«tUi««4 
PATTERNS 

sp. rr. 
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IffSZ WALLPAPERS 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE 
Price for 10x12' Room 
fO JIOUS tIDEWALL 
4 ROLU CEIUNG 
15 YARDS BORDER 
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5 
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$1095 
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BASEMCKT 

PAINT 

Mco for 12x20 
ftocmtkNi 
Boom 



54-IhcIi: 

WALL 
Cover 
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$1016 
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DULUX 

OBOKUtS 

ENAMEL 



Avatofa lOt il iaa 

$045 



rxi2' ' 

FELT 
lASE 

RUG 

3 ■ 



f fr. oad It ft. 

VINYL 
FELT 
BASE 



I5L 

YD. 



I" ^ree" j 6408 N. Saginaw SI. (Near Ruth) 
iBEU¥EBY"i Sally 8^ ^ Msa. £ Fri. 8 P.M 
SU 9-7071 ★ Cbarge^-Matie ★ SU 9-7261 



"FREE 
DELIVERY"! 



ERIC 



ShoppiM Nawi; Hava sfudanfs chaclcs fha #dvarfisamanfs 
Ml ona day*s nawspapar and mako a shopping list* 

23 . 



KOT ALL OF THE HEWS THAT'S PIT IS PRINTED 



Two famous vomen died last month^ a fev days apart. * . 

{Emily Post vas famous as an etiquette authority, Melanle KLein was 
* famous for her research in childhood problems. ' 

. • * ' . ' - ■ - ' ^ 

Mrs. Post received fat columns of obituary commt;n.t; Kr. KLein received 
a few lines at most. .Yet,%within 25 years, Mrs. Post's name will be as 
much a faded souvenir of the past as "Dorbthy Dix" while Dr. Klein's 
reputation will increase to gigantic stature all over the world. 

The newspapers tell us that they do not . "make" news; they merely report - 

it. ■ • ' ■ ; ■ : •. ■ : „ , ^ •■ ' 

"EverybCiJy knew .who Emily Post vas," they say/' "and hardly anyone heard 

of Melanie Klein. So naturally we are forced. to give Mrs* Post naich 

more prominence when she dies." . . * : . ./ 

I find this a shallow and unconvincing aargiiment, although I have been a / 
dutifiil newspaperman all my grown life. < ; 

A newspaper is a powerful instrument of mass education> as well as ja mere , 
purveyor of news events: Is it not peLTt of the legitimate functions of a / 
newspaper to bring the prof ound* and revolutionary work of Mrs. KLein to i 
the attention of its readers? - v ! 



ERIC 



The radical criticj^ of American joumalisni accuse the nejwspapers of / 
"slanting" their news stories in favor of the policies they advocate.. j 
T^is charge is largely malicious nonsense, . [ , 

■ • , , - ... ■ ■ ■ . ^ V ■ •• /■ 

The reai sins of ;iiewspapers are those of omission, rather than thpse of f ' 
commission. / ' . . ; 

In what they print, the newspapers {on the whole) make a determined effbrt 
to be fair, accurate, and as complete as space allows. But in what they do 
not print—because "it lacks neVs value "--they fail to meet, their obliga- 
tions as organs of enlightenment, and, become merely ins'tttnaments of enter- , 
tainment* ' ^ ■ , . " ' . , . - - 

The editors themselves know this^ in their more meditative moments. 

fach yeaTji in annual meeting, the nation's managing editors vote themselves 
a kick in the pants for: the "most overplayed st<5ry" of the year— whlcjk ' 
usually concerns Marilyn Monroe, or Eddie Fisher,^ or some other immdrtlal , , ' 
piece of rubbish. . .' ' ' ' . 

. ■ ■ . ^ ^ ■ - • ' ^ ' . \ ■ \ ■ 

A genuine criticism of the American press is that it too slavishly fbliows 
^public J:iaste,3,,end__fads_ and vulg ar i tie s . ' . ' " ' / 



Jeffersion thought that democratic education-:-oS^ which the press is fin - 
important part--should raise all men,tO v-^e level of the^ true aristocrat* 
But too often the. mass media of communication seem engagejj in a resigned 
effort to reduce mail men to the. level of the lowest* .4 I 



Mrs. Post wouldn't like that. 



/ • 



Harris, Sydney J., Detroit Free Press 

. - ^ : . . ' ■ ' 24- 



"Most high school and college students read one or more - . . 

newspapers regularly, spending from ten minutes to over ' 
^an hour/s tinje each day in this activity. * The average - . . 

time spent by student? readings the newspaper is from . 

fifteen to » thirty minutes day*. The three favorite * 

sections, in order,, are the comics, \the sports page, 

and the front' page. Picture sections are always . ' , ^ 

popular. Many high school axid some cuilege students * " 

prefer the tabloids.' ' \ >^ ' v 

"When ^udjents were asked if tlxey believed what they . ^ 

"^^read in the newspaper, in some schools as many as 90 
^ percent stated that they had no special method of read- • V 
' jig the newspaper* Reading eveirything^ ocaicei^ning 1±ieir 
?ecial interests and glancing at ^^h . 
*^^o principal plans used. A few read almost eveiry- •% 
ling thoroughly . "3 " , / * / 



Importance qf Beaming the Kcvcpaper 



Do your' students read the newspaper? In Part I-r"Gettlng Started," * ' , ^• 

there was' a reading que»stionnaire " and an 'Interest Inventory test . T • . * ' ^ - 

The cuiswers to^; these wl . - ; 

reaiding habits , of your students V'"' The results might 'be; written on .\ f^'* 

the boatd or given to the students^ in a dil^ed^^ummfiory. Tne 
students could then see graphically how they* rate individually .j ^ ^ 

and as a group in newspaper reading. ; ; ^ 

With this presentation, the following questions Bxight be asked^and . ; ' 

"discussed:- - " ■ * ■■' ■ '-^ ■ • ■ - ~" • ^-^ 

How Important Is it to read a newspaper? ^ - 
VJhat do people read in newspapers.^ V ' . 

How do yotiy parents read the ^ewsp^ ■/^^r'.-.'^y--' ^.■--■--.''^■,[:-^.\ ^ : 

1. How linportont Is It to Read a Newspaper? . ^ , V ^ - , 

■ ' ■ ♦ ' ' " ■ . "'.'.■"*■■ ^ ■ ■ 

Most people read newspapers. Approximately 60,ObO;000. copies of 
newspapers are purchased every day in the United £tatel3 . Jii. our ^ 
nation today there are over 1,700 daily aiid 10,000 weekly newspapers 
published . - tee ' Jlint Journal is delivered to 98 percent ^of the homes v ? 
within 25 miles of Flint. Obviously, the demand for newspapers . 
indicates that they are very important to the vast majority of people.' ^ . 



"Why are newspapers so^riS^orteSt" to people? I fewbpaytjrs a i' e : the best • - 
source of current and detailed information.. They. take their readers 
on' tours of little known and forgotten places like Gba or Nepal . 



Smith, Helen K . . "A Survey of Current Reading Interests in Grades 
Ten Through Fourteen," Developing Permanent Interest in Reading , 
pp. cit., p. 66. . > . • / V 



^Hjey^ve people a Jmovledge of thie happenings end prohleas in thetr 
nation and throughout the *orld; . Hevspapers take^ round- • 

the-vorid trips every day, permitting them to visit vi^ other people 
in all walks pf life, and lielping them to understand current ecoxjiomic,. 
political, and social 9hanges. Newspapers inform readers what their 
Presideiit is doing and where he is. They publifeiae the laws being 
enacted in Congress. A newsi>aper Is .important because il; serves as 
an Informative kaleidoscope of world ev^ . , * 



1 



Newspapers .inform people about their own comnmnity. People 
Interested in their own locality. They are ^pleased to read about the 
familiar— people, places/ and events that aaje known to^them. The hone ^ 
town newspaper serves this important func,t ion- of reporting ab^ the 
local -isirea. A newspaper \^ important | because it serves ^he, function . 
of bringing the consmmity to its readers. \ 

A newspaper offers many otl^er interest areas to its readers* Advertise * . 
ing Informs readers of .products ond services tlfiat^are available,. 
Opinion* articles on the edito.rial page offer vieiJpoints to be consi- 
dered in forming opinions. Infonnative articles present facts Bnd 
general knowledge that can* be' used i^ our daily lives. Entertainment ; 
features offer opportunities^or relaxaliion after a trying day, A news- 
paper is important, then, because of 'the many services it makes available 
every day.- . .* . ] ' ' * ^ • 

2. Wiat Do People . Read in Newspapers? " : • 

People * read those Erticles- in the^ newspaper that are Important to them. 
Specifically, this Ijnportance can be stated ^in tl^e ways : 

People read the:* newspaper for general* information. • , • 

People read the newspaper to. cultivate interests. 

People read the. newspaper for a definite purpbs^ . 
■. ■ ■ * .' . ■ ^ ■ ■* "■■ . ■ - * 

First, people read the newspaper for general information. Most people ^ 
are curious as to what is going on in the world aroxmd them.^ Further, (^-p.' 
they are interested and concerned about, other people and events . It 
is the newspaper liiat helps satisfy this cux^osity,-^^ 
thlb concern. Second, the newspaper he 1^ 

-Individuals read the newspaper to develop new interests/ Persons, who , 
are provincial in their outlook and experience can find in ^t^^^ 
the door to liiany new worlas. The newspaper takes one to provinces, , , 
cities, and precincts that oni^ might otherwise xiever visit. Newspaper . 
articles offer many suggestions for new hobbies and information to ^ 
expand established interests.' Thirds some people re?ui newspapers for 
a specific^ purpose. The sports fan^ wishes -to fpllow hd^^ , 

• The financier reads the newspaper to^ try to imderstand^*^ trend 
and to get the latest stock quotations. ^r T^ wanen»s - 

page -^o learn of new recipes or ho usehold hints ^ Sd i-t goes,^- ad infinitum.* 
People read' the newspaper for many r^^iasohs . v \ ^ ^ 

Avid newspaper fans, however, reaid the newspaper for eQ,!^ three; of these 
reasons. The newspaper is coil important part of the '^ d routine. With- 
out'it, a person seems out^6f touch with the world. It helps ^^^^ 
One m contact with people i places, and event 



since the intejrests pnd 'background of many students ©re limited, it ' 
is important for tlie teacher to cultivate and foster aS many^ Interests 
as possible in these sttfdents. The newspaper provides this op]^or* 
tunity* The newspaper offers a wealth of material. Its most' impor- 
tant function is to present the news* This is the one area, in / 
particixlar, that concerns .most readers. !Ihis is the one ar^a * that ' , 
should be tauglrt in the classroom.^/ If a student realizes that 
informed citizens assure a continued and strong democracy, he may • 
be motivated to read-neys articlefs pertaining to governmental policy 
and decision; If a student realizes that newspaper reading enables 
hlm^pto converse with people 6bo'ut events that eore happening nCfw, 
perhaps » this will stimulate him to broaden his newspaper reading* * 
If a student understands thaV newtspapers give background Infoisiatlon, ^ 
reasons rwhy a problem exlstsy and information as to vhat' is beingMone 
about it, this may help him io be more ^selective in his newspaper 
reading » . . ■ .:■ ' ■■•V'^' 

.3. How Do Students'" Parents Read the Newspaper?' 

After the students erh aware of some of the reasons why' people read 
the newspaper. It % be worthwhile to esk them to observe their. 
parentiB or some other ctdults reading the newspaper,: Prom this firat-; 
hand experience, they can see what their pcprents read and what method 
is followed'. This woul,d offer a -good opportunity for discussion. ^ ' 
What do people read first in the newspaper? What part of the paper 
do they cfoncentrdte on? How much tline do they spend readinig the nwfl- 
paper? What portion of their, time is spent on news? How much ^ 
emphasis is given to cbhjr parts of the paper? Dp dad and mother* 
read difJTerent sections of the newspaper? What parts; of the paper do: 
other '^embers of the family read? Are newspaper arttples dispussed 
in the home? .IDiese are some of the. questions that. can be asked. 
Certain students mighV-report their observations io the . class . -Orttoer 
students might give a dramatic presentation by Imitating the way^dad 
and moxher reads the newspaper. The class mlgiht write a short paper ' 
discussing newspai)er reading In; the home. In this way, not only can v 
the impbrtance of newspaper reading be empliaeized, but techniques in 
newspaper reading nan be observed and students can compare their we^ 
c:tf leading with those of others.; • - -r^. •-■■-■■^^-y --'^■-.-y-^---'- 



A, Plan for^ Newspaper Reading" • * 

Interest Is the best plan for newspaper re!ading. It has been mentioned 
that people read newspapers for general information, to cultivate 
Interests, and for specific purposes. Each pxirpose suggests a diff^ent 
plan. *rThe. person who reads for a specific purpose will /turn to his 
areas of interest first. The one who reads for general information 
may read the paper cxirs or ily. The individual who" seeks to cultivate ~ 
an interest may skim rather rapidly ovfer articles until he finds some- 
^thlng that strikes his fancy. Of course, there is, the methodical 
reader. This individual follows a specific procedure habitually, day 
after day. He, might read the. front page first and |ihen' follow impor- 
tant ^international, national, state, and IocclL stories found- throughout 
the hewspaper. N^xt, he might read the editorial- page and then look 



at. the sports^ etdvertlseiDentSj and comics. It is iinportant to 
remember that the inetKod-^ne follows is not important • Wiat is 
lirpbrteht is rtliat one reads the newspaper*^ * * 

■ ;. ::. ■ .• ■. ■. ... ■ - ^- ■■• 

Two points, however,, shoixld be remembered • ' First, Tixe/ average 
newspaper reader will have to be 'selective • • He will not have time • 
to read all of the- editorial page or aH news articles* Headlines 
help the. reader to be selective. They >^sist a person In finding, 
thos^ articled .that are of interest* to him. The index also helps 
the reader to be selective . Most daily newspapers have in index *^ 
(a.brief dietalled alph^tical key with page references to areas"" 
of ' Interest) • If the re^c^^^ some regular feature he is parti-' 

cularly interested/in, the"^ index gives the page a^d sectioi where ^ 
it can be foimd. /Thou^ mos^ newspapers are consistc»nt in -their ^ 
fbxmat, the size of the newspai>er varies fro© day to day. An index 
under such -circimstences is an invaluable aid. 



The ♦ Seven Categories . 

To assist /the student in reading new9 articles, it might be pointed 
out that Most news articles fall into seven groups. These groups " ^ 
are determined by what the' news emphasizes. . If a student has know-. 
. ledge or the seven news areas, it will help him to bring order to . ^ 
his reading. The epicenter of thfe'^ews article may be as follows: 

1. Name--Is the significance of, the article centered o?;^ a; personality? 

2. Pight~Does the story im^>ly that some principle or idea 4s worth 
^» . arguing abput?^ . — - 

3. .Beat--Did the story 'come from an area (city hall), that is regularly 

covered by reporters? . . 

k. '-^ Surprise—Is thie story of value because of a surprise element, such 
as a man biting a dog? 

5. Respectable Crusade — Does the article- center .on some worthwhile ^ 

need in the community, state, or nation? - . 

6. Local— Is the article important because it happened in this 

7. Entertainment— -Is the article of human interest? ^ 



._\ . The Threr. S's 
Speed readinjg, Scanning, ^Slowing down 



Newspaper articles are written iti a way tp. help one read quickly. 
After the headlines,- which introduce the. a^^^ sentences 
give the reader the^ important Inf onnatioji of the news article . They * i 

Tisuaa3y-answer-^»^e-~^^ 



enables the reader to accelerate his rejading speed. ' If one does not ^ ^ 
read newspaper articles rapidly, ; then' probably his method is wrong. If- 
one discovers he ireads^ word by word,' he should .train himself to read by 
phrases . As a help, one should read at a point ^^slightly into each line ^ 
so as Dpt t^^ in the margin. Finally, tb ^i>eed one's reading, a 

person heeds consciously to read at 'a faster p^ • By timing oneself,.; 



periodically and consciously increiislng speedy a person cah and vlll 
read faster • » * * ■ ' * * ST 

••■ • . ..; •* * ■ . ■ ■. 

Scanning the newspaper is another time saver. A person cannot read 
everything in the newspaper. Nevsppper stories are written with heaA-^* 
lines which enahle the jreader to 8i>ot * stories of interest to hia. ify 
scezmingj the reader can he selective and choose at random^the articles 
which he wishes to Jread. * 

Thouj^h speed reading and ' scanning^^are very important in pirder to. cover 
the newspaper thoroughly, there are times when a partlcuJLar article is 
of special Interest. Hhen you fl^d such an' article, slow down / anA ' . 
read it as carefully as you wish, *To paraj^hratse Six Fz^cis .Baco^ 

• ■ •. .■ ^" ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ • .■' -^^'^ -•:*'■■:. i'- '■• ■ • 

-"wbss: nevsps5>er -articles: are^'to'-S^j tastedj-oth^ 
swallowed, and some few to 1^ cheWd and digested; 1^ 
is, some are- to he read only. In parts, , others te^^^ 
but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly^, and 
with diligence and attention." . / • V 



Studying and Interpreting Pictures, Charti^ j» 

Often newsrapers help to make a story clearer tollts readers by having • 
pictures, ^charts, or m§ps acconqpanyiiig the jst^ 
Bt^jry come ; alive , for one can see the person or we^ 
dimensional photograph. The pic tuj:e visualises *^e story for: the' 
reader <fiid helps him to understanS iti "One i>icture is^^^^^ • , 

ttiousand words" is very true in this case. Likewise,- maps of 
t'inents , countafleSf or areas point CAit specifically ' where an event 
takes place. Vq may know the general location of Christmas Island,. 
SverdloVsk, or the.^Perslan Gulf, but . an accompanying map will more 
clearly indicate* the location of the story. ;^ Charts an^ graphs \ 
pointedly indicate pertinent liifoimatlOn and ^statistics which imist - 
be understood ^to follow tiie gist of the story. Always 
remind students to Bpi^tlfil^e a 3)leture,^^^^^t^ stiarvey a mapi and^^^^ W 
analyse a graph when they 'are included with a tftoiy. '©lese are printe'd 

to aid us. . ■ ♦ / 

.... ■ : " ^.-j ■ • ■ - -w - ^ ■ 



Jtjmpihg to Conclusions ' 

Rem^ber that news articles are often out of context. They 'do not 
always, provide backgroiand infoiiiatlon'nor la this always their function. 
Also, in any reading you need to realize that there may be soW color- 
Ing of facta % Of tent Ime.a this i8..done unconsciously because all of us 
are infli^groed by experience, back^ound, attltu or associates 
Reporter^ constantly strive to be objective, but there are times 'when^ 
the reader should question some part of the stoiy he is reading. It 
might be the point of view of an ey^\ktness, the quotation- of a person 
intervlewed,vthe opinion of a news analyst, or the emphasis: given the 
story by the newspaper. . *^ ' 



In reading txy to Identify and define the prohlem If there Is one. ' 
Is more Information needed. tHan the atory supplies? After you have 
ohtaliied additionalilnfoiination, atteiqjt to evaluate all' of the data'. 
What are the pros wi cons? In spite of one^s prejudiseisj* vhat vGQJ.d 
conclusions can be dravn? „ Fodslbly the Issue is one In vhlch either 
of t^o opinions is equally valid. If this be t^xe case, vhat vlev 
will the reader hold? , . ! ^ 

!Ehese anV all . inportant steps in critic^ thinking.- 5?^«y oiay be 
summarized by the ihile:- Read—define problefiB~guestlati facts-- 
read~evaluate data-- draw a conclusion* ^ ^ 



In addition to the above , stens in cri'^lcal thinking; a reader needs 
to be aware of fallacies vhiqh mi^t confuse him.* Spmetimes lllCglcai< 
conclusions are dravn sljnply because of the reader.' s ignorance or 
misapprehension 6t facts'. However, false concliislons might be dtawn . 
because of errors of argumentation. Arguments^ lare- based on words or 
ideas which appear to be true;. ^Bovever, thou^tfiil consideration 
' might indicate that the words or ideas, are misleading and bear only 
a reseziiblance to tnith. To detect these, it Is/ necessaiy to under- 
stand the vaJrlous kinds of fallacies which might be employtfedV (Refer 
^ "To Evaluate Mass Media" section.) 



. -Being Alert for SenefetioncLL Newsijapers . ' 

Though most of us ordinarily read o\ir hometown newspaper, occasionally 
we visit another community and mudt be temporarily contents with 'i^bs • 
newspaper . If t^s happens] the recider should beware of the sensational 
newspaper— thd one that eniphasls&es the unusual and the lurid as a daily 
policy. Large* headlines like: ' . , 

. - AX MURI3ERER CONVICTED ' 

. ' ■ . ■ ■■■ '/ ^ - ■, '.v^- ' ' " 

are *ian indication that the newspaper is:' more Interested in apx)ealing 

to thfe baser emotton^ in readers than in attempting to Inform* them » 

Such newspapers are rare. Responsible nevspapezmen sh\m this kind of 

appeal. ^ We should do likewise. It is the mark of a discrimihating 

reader. . * ^ • o. ' , 

) » Handling the Newspaper . 

Oemonstrisite a single metlibd of folding a newspaper • A standard 
newspaper can be easily folded verticfil 1 y down xheViniddle and»then 
folded to the half page desired.^ Bils for the many who need 
to conserve apace when reading* If your students have ample^spacef ,a 
large size desk or tabl^ before them^ they need only open the; pajer to 
its full width to read their favorite columnist ji comic strip or a news ^ 
stoiy.' / • - . " • / ■ \ / ■ ■ 



It Is Helpful for A Reader to Khov These Nevspaper Terms 



AP — > ' Aa eUbreviatlon f or Associated Press. 

' ■ ■ • * 

Banner headline A headline In large letters niVining across 

the page. ^ ^ * 



By-line ^A line a^ t&e head of an article telling l)y 

vhom It vas written/ v 

Date^ line ~ / A line at the beginning of a story giving the 

place and sometlioeq date of the story » 

Editorial page ~ A cpaclal page in the nevspsper in liMch tz^ 

editors vrite a colunn giving tte 
• ' opinions. On this page one often finds the 
articles of syndicated colUBailsts and letters 
to the editor from tvenrspaper readers. 

Hevs article ~ k timely account of^a happeziing of interest 
. to a large number of |«ader8v *. * 



Feature story A stozy printed more for entertainment or 

l)ac]cground infoxmatlon than f or Its nevs 

value, ■ - \- ■ / 



Headline » An explanatory, title over a xieyspaper article. 

■ • ' ■• * ■ •■ ■■ ■ - : ■■■■■■ . o ■ : ' ■• " -:"y^ ' ■ 

Index A Brief alphabetical listing vith page numbers 

indicating lAxere Items iaay be found in a nevs-* 
paper. • ■ ;/ 

Vump** stories Stories continued from the front, page . > 
or ^'Break-dvers" . 

Lead— (Pronounced "leed") She first fev sentences 

at ^e beginning of a story vhlcb present a 
! capsule summary .of the story. 

UPI ~ An abbreviation of Halted Press IDitemational. 



Wlrephoto .A trade name used by the Associated Press for 

If. , its system of transmit ting photographs by vi^ne . 



— — -THE COUMIIST AS TEEACffiR^AlTO TEST^^ [ 

. The caoBBentator,* especially one who vrltes about International 
* politics. Is able to^ point up the significance of cxirreat events, 
even the aost fleeting, only by reporting the event In connection 
vlth the vhole background. In Its turn such en interpretation 
iiz^lles a philosophy of history vlth a jdual obligation: a con-. . 
cept oif the relationship between sovereign states, and a view of 
the fundxaental problems ^pomed. In our tljne, by the nature of 
tihese states and the" redlvlslon of power. Htllosopher of history 
b"/ necessity, the commentator becomes Inevitably a teacher.^ He * 
Is forced to expledn to* his ccnrpatriots the kind of vprld in 
vhlch they vlll have to live, vhat they vill have to do In order 
to help their country survive, prosper, and grow. 



Aron, Raymond, "The Colximnlst as Teacher and Hlstorlto" as cited 
In Wdlter Llppnaaan and flls Times by Marquis Chllds and James 
Reaton (eds.;. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Coii5>any, 1959). 
(pp. 114^115) , 



teaching with Newspapers 

MEWSPAPER ,%S k TEACHIBG Aip IN SPBClPic CJOORSES 

^!I5xe content-area -teacher, plays a dxiEil role In extending * - 
reading Interest • First, he gets his pupils Interested 
in reading, i&nCl prepared. -to read laaterlal on the parti- 
cular subject. .Second, he uses the content area to give 
* *. depth and breadth to the original reading interest* so ^ 
^ * that growtli of readiiig injberest iMiy be thovight of as . ^ 

*a spiral in^ pattern."^ 

■ 1 # . .. . ■ - 

Because of -^e prominence of newspapers among the mass media, it 
is . very inrportant that students be taught hov to understand and 
iread them effeo^lyeiy. wese mde^otandlngs; as described in 
previous'; chapters, caii readily be taught through, classroom units 
devoted entirely to a study of newspapers ♦ But are newspapers of 
any* further use in the .classiwjm^ The ansver~iwqordj^ to the 
opinion of the ^thors and other teachers^who have uaed them— is ♦ 
a very enthuslfistic yes.. . * * ^ 

Newspapers can be tised as integral part of the courses, of study 
for specific classes,' such as English and social studies, or they can. 
be used in virtually any' other coarse as a source of illustrative ■ 
material with which to enlighten and enrich the toplc/undeV ^tudy. 
It la possible to use^ the neysp^r as a living textbook or to base 
the contents of a course primarily upon the newspaper. Newspapers \ 
are also valuable as a jneans ^f evaluating the mass pedia, aiding . 
slow learners, and developing good reading habits. 

The newspaper should ndver be used in the classrom merely for the 
sake of usio^ it. Classroom time' Is much too precloUs to be squandered 
on anything--nq niatterlhow imporlttnt in itself --that will not contri- 
bute to the ^ alms of the course being taught. The newspaper, however; 
lends itself especially well to the teaching of two subject areas, \ 
social studies and Saglish* 



Tbe suggestions foi; the. use of newspapers In specific courses are 
designed to show teachers possibllltlies and ideas, rather than to 
provide detailed lesson plans. Good teachers are imaginative, re? 
sourcefvil people who will find ways to fit newspaper^ into their 
classes, if convinced that they will prove helpful. , 



k Letton, Mildred C. "The Role of the Content Areas in^Ibctending 
Reading Interests," Ibid|., p. lifl.. , ' 



\, ^ ' ' /Social Studies * ^ "■" ■ ' ^ .-^r'/'' 

Tbe teaching of bonrent events tunxally^'ls and shboald he a part of w 
every sodial stradies cou»e. Since newspapers are the mostv current 
*f orm of ; the printed xnass xoedla, ' they ^ should logically serve * as 
the inajor source of news for' current events study, in aoclal^studles T 
/■clasies. ' • '. V ^-^ >• ' 

Material heing studied id^-socl&l studies, classes sho^J be kept « as up^V. 
to date as jiosslhle. ^Ihe^mse of the dally nevspajper.Vn cooJ^ ' 
vlth the topic- ^Ing studied will reveal a scnirce for 'acqulrlia^ . 
* of the latest information available on vlrtAially any topic • : la 
another valuablib reason for using the dally nevspfper in all sociial . 

*studies# classes. ^ ' ^ " 

■ . ' ■ ' ■ ^ . ' : ■ ^ -r^ \-: ^ / » 

f ■ : : L ...... . .z. 1 ' s.. ^ ..■ ■. ..S-..'. ^ :^ ... ^ ^ 

,fcacher# isay voader if ttaae can be spas^s^d f or the reading of ^• 
papers in their social studies classes every day« Or tliey iay questt 
the expense of having a newspaper availehle for each, student in ^theli:' 
classesp * In l>oth cases, daily newspaper reading in the classroom* 
would be the ideal, if possible^ :bUt if not, othei^ ^workable solutions / 
cwl be arranged, ' ' \ ^ . . / * ^ 

One method could be to assl^ eaidbNstudent the task of keeping up on^' 
the latest current* events ajid deyelapments in the field being studied » 
by reading ^^e newspaper at hoine.^ This, of coune, could be possible 
only^ if iQOst of the Jstudents had newspapers in their hoooes. - If .'most 
.dia/;^thf "few who did not could stiH ftUf iH the asslgaaettt by ' 
liig the newspaper in ^the school library; In this way, the worthwhile 
"advan wages of .daily newspaper read j^ng could be available without the ; 
tost 'of. clfussroom time or money* /"J"' 

. - v. ; ; ■• ^ ' - . ,., . . 

^ American History ' ^ j * ' * 

* * ■ ^ ■ ■ : • . ■ . * ■ ' ' ■ . ^ ■■ t 

If history of any kind is to be made interesting and worthwhile to - 
^students^ a z^ratlonshlp between th^^ past and present mupt be shqwh. 
✓ Although history does not always repeat ^^1^^ at least there are 
' :enou^' lessons to be leiraed ftrao M j 

understanding of the present . Here are a few ide 
p^nra can aid. In teachlxig of/ America r 

The teacher might draw direct parallelsVbetween historical and current 
events— »with the historical Information being -derived from textbookS 
and historical wrllbings, and the current events from the dally newspaper 



J ■ 



One such parallel could involve a comparison pf tiie problems and grjow?*' 
Ing pains of a young United States with those^of the newly^lndepen^^ 
nations of today *Pirou^ newspaper accotmts^ studeixts cotild^^ • 
the Intense desire Of new nations to achieve a prominent place in * 
Vorld-affalrs;^ and see how these desires are of teu »sented'^^^ 
at by the oldef ajid mo^ powerful nations of ^e yorld* Jt could also 
be shown that a strugjgle for power amoxig the mdij or. natioh^^ (U.S. and y 
USSR) can .lnflueBM\'yiei? attitude^^^ f ^ 

the speed with which they give them dlploaaatlc wcognltlon/ Such, *v 
observations of the current situation should help students %o understand 



l>etter why scane of the major powers treated the new Uoi tied States 
with such disdain ^or awhile, and also why Prance —because of its. J, 
pover7 struggle with Great Britain~wW friendljf to the Uhited States- T 



As the l);S« .Constitution is being studied,' parallels could be drawn - , 
between the way the Constitution was designed to function and bow it 
actually functions today. Current Supreme CC>iprt decisions can show 
how the^ Constitution is^being interpreteii, and, in some cases, / >- 

^ chtoged by virtue of these interpretaj'CIx^ns • 

The separation* of powers and the principle of checks and balances 
. can be illustrated by newspaper articles which, deiscribe the current 
activities of the President, Congress, and^ Supreme Court i The.se \ - 

same articles shpuld also^help to illustrate the .^duties and responsi-' 
biilties of t'le three branches of the United States 'government ♦ . ? 

Examples of ways in. which The Bi3JL of Rights protects the ft^euoma of ; 
Uhi ted States citizens ean be found 1^ virtually any issue of a I 
dally newspaper. (See Eight Grade^.Tfait of . Study) I 

The daily newspjaper is* also valuable as. an aid in summarizing si>ecif Ic^- ; 
perioda of American/nistory^ The political, economic, and social 
•events of the peri^ under study could be compared with the same . « 

con{Ution0' of the present day. To use^ this technique 'effectively, \ ' 

students"^ would have ^tt)* be infoisned in plenty of time so . thali during . • ' . 
thej^ daily n^spaper reading, they could keej) a record of the i 
Information needed. I 

• »* ■ t ,' '■ ■ ' . ' ■ ■■' . ■ ■ ' ' ^ ■ .. ' ' ' ' 

^No'^extbook In American history cem be completely up to date, regardless^^ 
of the recency of its copyright/^ 'Because of ^this, information on 
certain topics .can be brought up. to date 'only by using t^e dally news- 
I>aper alonfe with the text. Select several textbooks to shoy how the ! 
last chapter is outdated.. ; ^ - , • r 

Tne study of, labor and management relations will become current, only | 

by discovering the latest development In that field,, and struggles of . • 

earlier times will be better xinderstood when compared with the present j 

sitviation. - : ^ \^ \ 

' ' . ' .: . . ... ■ ■ . ' ■ ■. I- ■ . ' ' \ . '. 

From_daily-rleVdpaper reading, a list of • labor*management terms could be / ; 
"^developed. Articles contaiiiing such terms is "right- to-work" laws, 
secondary boycotts, unton shops, closed shops, open shopsi Jurisdictional^ 
strikes, etc. jcoul^Kb^cllppe and^ used for references and examples. ' 

Latest development^ on the teuriff question can also" be **leam€^ia from f 
reeaing the daily newspaper.^ The historic concepts of a high protective \ 
tariff policy will be better understood when viewed frcan today's. < 
situation in which some United States industries are facing problems 
brought about by . increasing^ foreign competition. Reasons for* past 
changes in tariff policies can be compared with. current demands for. * i 
tariff revision. ' ) , - . . 

A third topic which ,wil3! require current infonnation to become complete 
iS'that of mechanj^zdjion or auto^tion.f^ History texts can trace. 



aeyelopmcnts ui> to the present time, but a kncavledge of. the imrnediate « 
si'tuation can caily be learned jf rom cxirrent publicatiaas, a field in 
vhlch the dally newspaper is th^ most up to date* Pa*t results of 
laechanlzation c6n be compared vlth the known -results and Inqpllcatlons 
of automation vord ^if recent origin). 
. • " ' . * -* ■ 

The newspaper can also bring the study of the development of American 
bxifli^iess up^to date. As the growth of business^ Is studied, students 
should be kept on the alert for dally newspaper- stories regarding anti- 
trust stxlts, regulation of Tmslness by the Federal Trade Commission, 
^Eederal Comiminic at ions Commission, Securities and Bcchange Coomilssion, 
""etcr ^ Newspaper stories can provide real-life ^x^^les of the why and 
the wherefore of regulartory agencies. 




Besides the Ideas already mentioned f^r using the newspaper in an 
American history course, there are ihany^ others which could be used, 
six . of vhich appear below* \ 



1. Keep a careful record of the news for a specified peridd of time, 
. and then decide which news would probably api)ear in the history 

texts of the future; 

2. Post reviews of historical books in a prominent place, and later 
file for future reference. 

3* Look for biographical articles on leader^ in American history. 

Encoixrage students to watch for significant statements, of Impor- . 
tant United 'States goverimient^ officials whidi they thj^ 
become famous eis policy or quotations in years to come. . 

5. Compare the unification of the IMlted States with movements toward 
unification of present-day Europe. \' , 

6. Look for historical trends, such as: 

a. World leadership of the United States. 
' b. Decline of agricultxiral labor 'force. • * 

c. Growth of .cities. ; ^ 

d. Complexity of present-day ciilture. - V, 
World History ^ > / N._ \ 

As V€LS true in American history, students in wori*d Ijlstpry must ^so see 
the relationships between the past and the present— -relationships which 
can be shown through the study of the dally newspaper. 



Techniques in both courses will be similar, except that in world history 
the emphasis will be on nations of the .world father than the. United 
States. Each student should be required tcT'keep/lnfonaeid on the 
cui^nt news about the nations or clyilizatlohs being studied. 

In additibn to knowledge 'of current events about specific coimtries, 
students should Also become aware of worldwide trends and problems. 
'^iSiia ;awisa:*eness may I be brought about by aVlong term (semester or year) 
tasslgmnent in which students woiild be required to obtain curirent 



Information about one or more pertinent topics^ several of vhicii 
, appear belov. ; \ ^ ' 

1. The Development of New Katlons and States* 

2. ^ Problems Brought about by Rapidly Increasing Population. - 

3* TSie Growing ImiK>rtance\of Science and^5technolbgy. \ 

■ ■ ' • * . ■- ■ ' ' • . ■ 
Ever-Present Conflict in the World x 

5. The Decline of Imperlallam - . 

■ ^ ' ^ ; *' \ . ^ 

Civics or' Government ^ 

The dally newspaper Is an indispensable aid In ^ t^ of a 

civics or goverr^ient course • ' Wiat better way is^^^^ / 
actual eacperlences or field trips) to 111^ 

of ccQsmzilty organizations than to use the nevs iabout those brgcix^ : ^ 
tioni* appearing In a good local' neyspaper? The vorkings of all 
phases of^ government—local, state^ and natlc»xci-r*vtll also^be^^^^^^^ ' ' 
Illustrated In such a way as to help students see that gdverximent lsv^^^^ . 
a real, everyday, lii5>ortant factor in their lives. In so lllustratl^ 
teachers should Impress upon students that they vill soon become voters 
of city, county, state, and nation; and that they caimot foOT lntel^ 
gent Judgment? on how to vote effectively unless they take the trouble 
to becocoe Infoitned. ' .-^ - " 

Comparative GovelronentB / - . 

Citizens of the United States should hot only understand the principles 
and workings of their own government, but should also have a knowledge 
of pth0r Inqportant governmental systems in the world. One which stands 
out in the minds of most people at the present tln^ is the arch enemy • 
of all free, systems of government— -cofflraunism. However, even among 
free sys^ms of government, there sOre many differences, such as the 
contrasts between the government of the Iblted States and the cabinet 
form of ge?vemment ^whlch exists in England and several other countries. 

Daily newspaper reading will enable students In a comparative gtxvrernments 
program to follow the day-by-day workings of governments in major ... 
countries all over tiie world . By so doing, students will be able to ^ 
see what each system of government jjs like in actuality, r ether than 
simply leanilng about its theory or principles from textbooks. Note- 
books or ^clippings could be kept, and comparisons made from/£he infor- 
mation thus obtained. Background knowledge on the forms or govemzoent-- 
either from books or the teacher— would be necessary 'al9ng with the 
news^per material. 



In the introduction to t^s c^pter^ it yas. stated that the nevspaper 
can ibe adapted quite read'iily Into the English curriculum^ /especially 



as an aid in the teaching 
^ primarily conrposed of' the 



of vriting skills. Since a n^vspaper is^ 
vritten yord^ yhich xmist be biB clear andf 



readable as possible, examples of good vriting can be/found in it 



in spite of the pressures 
one of the chief advantage 
ing vriting skills— it is 



jto loeet nevspaper deadline^ . Herein lies 
s in the use of the newspaper for teach- 
an exanrple of many type^ of vriting, both 
good and bad. Also, before an indivldxial beginsvto vrite effectiyelyj 
he must have ideas and* facts ♦ A daily newspap^ can serve as .a j 
source of these vriting necessities. ' ^/ * ^ . I ^ 

Once again, never use a nevspaper in the teiu:hlng of vriting simply 
for the sake of using it/ If it is felt that the nevspapej: villr not 
. be a valuable aid in the teaching of this vital skill, _ do not use At i 

"" familiar to students,.^ 
vriting, as veil as prb- 



flowver, because it is< readily available and 
end does serve as ah/example of n^i 1 types of 
viding ideas and fapts, the daily* nevspaper should prove to be 
extremely valuable/'in the teaching-of vriting skills. | 

Some suggestions^f oilov for using the, nevspaper in the teaching' of 
vriting skills. These are only ideas, vhich each teacher can adapt 
to his particular situation./ I 

Writing Skills [. . 

1. Students can be shovn exainples of goodr vriting in the nevspaper 
and then be asked to imitate them. Ix shotild be kept in mind 
that nevspaper vriting is mostly Journalistic in style— a style 
often different from other types of vriting. - ^ 

, ■ ' ' ' ■ \ '! • ' 

2. Students can be asked to vrite editorials in vhich they present 
a particular point /of viev in a convincing manner/ | 

3* An informal essay could be based on the meaning derived from' a 
political cartoon. "I 



k. A nevs story might be used to teach exactness and directness ii^ 
. vriting. , . 



X 5 • Any nevs event can be used to teach summarizing— paraphrasing 
•\i and precise vriting- ' ' , . 

6. The editorial page or supplementary sections of the nevspaper can 
be used io teach outlining. ^ i i . 

. 7* ^Students might be given the assignment of vritiflg^captionsl f or 
; nevs pictures. ^ ^ .1 

■ ■ ' . . • .■ ^ ■ . " 

8. Critical vriting can be learned from bdok revievs, drama and Tf 

criticisms, or a critical editorial. 
"9.1 Advertising material might be vritten. M * 

" 38 V : 
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Yocabulary' I^elopnexxt ' 

iU^though every subject vlll have " Its ovn particular vocabulary ' 
which must he learned^ 1±ie teaching of general vocahulary ^develop-' 
Wnt Is most commonly done In English courses. Dally newspaper 
reading can serve as an Important soxirce of yocahulary enrichment . 
A few techniques* for us jjig ihe dally newspaper In vocabulary > 
lievelopment are as follows: " . ^ \ 

lie alert for and keep a record of unfamiliar words which are 
found through neVspaper reading. * ** 

a. Try to determine the meaning of th§ .words from the context. ■ 
h. A dlctionaiy definition m^ be needed if ^ the context method 

is not successful or if gi^ater^ accitr^y-dhB--desire . " 

2. A specialized vbcahulary may he acquired hy reading specific 

, sections ^of the paper such as sports, f 1 nnnc lal, ^ ve ather ^ reports ^ . 
and certain advertisements • , ■ . - 

3. Hote* the connotative poner of words hy comparing slm£lar news 
stories in different papers. • • , , 

■ •' * ■ - ' , 

4. Analyze the words used in advertisements for influencliig the t 

reader. , • 

5. Skim sports stories to find words or phrases that add vividness 
\ to the writing. , V . 

6. Find synonyms or antonyms to ufie in place of selected words 'in ! 
a story. . * 

Speech J ■ 

Effective public spe alee rs must have something worthwhiic Lv 
must also have knowledge and^ facts to^hack up their statements • A 
wide ran§e of reading ^s one of the best wayR to become well informed 
on many subjects. Any individual who prides ^xlmself on being well 
read and informed will certainly 'be a daily newsipaper x^a^*^^ ^^ 
students should be shown how dally new^apaper reading can help them in 
their search for speaking ideas and information. Some suggested topics, 
based upon daily newspapers, are listed below. ; 

1» Cuorrent speeches of famous world figures could be analyzed for 
content. • • ' 

2. Speeches, debates, round table discussions, etc., could be centered 
around cuirent news topics. • 

3. 'Students could clip news items from the paper and present them . 
before the class as if they were radio. or W newscasters. 

4. Short talks could' be given on newspaper topics such as . various 
sections of the paper, ijnport^nce of a paper, tyart played by 
advertising, etc. 
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5. Dramatize a Job Interview or sale of a used car vlth- Information 
obtained from the classified ads. . 

EXAMPLES V 

"The. newspaper has the appeal of dealing with things now and hef;e"5 

Newsi>apers offer a great, deal of current information on any subject. 
Teachers who are looking for ways 'of creating interest in their 
subject may suggest that their students bring newspaper items related ' 
to the subject. This technique is incidental to the teaching of the 
subject, but it often stimulates students to be aweoTe that. the subject 
they are studying, is a real part of the world about them. Though 
there are ^an ameusing niimber of articles available, the teacher Or the ^ 
studefit will not necessarily find a suitable article every day or ' 
every week. Teachers can collect newspaper-articles apropos to their 
class over a period, of time and create attractive bulletin board 
displays. Students can collect newspaj^er clippings for notebooks.' 
Though the newspaper can be used profitably in all subjects, some 
subject areas are more frequently giveif space in the newspaper. 
Look for newspaper articles in Jfhe following subject areas. 

1. Science— often there are articles of recent research and develop- 
< ment ... ' ' 

2. Business Education—classes can use the financial; page and adver-_ 
"^tlsements for supplemental assignments; 

3» Homemalcing classesr-a wealth of material on fashions, furnishings, 
and food is found in newspapers. , \ 

' • . r ' ' ' ■ 

h. Driver Education— -safety can be dramatized by news stories and 

pictures dealing , with accidents and with seufety record;^ of 'Citizens 
\ ' in the- coninpjinity. * . * 

.5- Langu^e classesr-stories will show what is happenlxig In lands 
where the -language is spoken/ 

&• Public Speaking-rnewspaper items can bi used for talks on current 
events and special subjects. ; 

7. Physical Education — feature articles can be found and columns deal- 
ing with health and physical fitness*. 

8. . Physiology—nfews dealing with health and columns by physicians qffer 

help in the practical application of thiB subject. 
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> Stensland,, Per G./ "T^ie Classroom and the Newspaper," ^ Mass Media 
and Education * Nelson B» Henry (ed*). Part II* Chicago: The 
' National Society For The Study of Education, 195^, p. 226. ' . ^ 
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9* .Shop Classes—articles and advertising on home ownership^ , 
building, and repairing can stimulate interest • 

10 • • Mathematlcs-^rMany news articles and. features call for the 

practical* e^>plic at ion of principles anid problems studied in . 

.. class* • - . . 



II. 'Music, Art/ Speech, and Drama--- these classes^ can read reviews " 

and learn of related cultural activities in the commonity. ' 

' ' ' ■■ , ■ : ■■ . ' w- ■. • ^. 

Teachers and students in any subject area vill find infonnatlcn \ ■ 

applicable to the subject* Ihc&i5>les of good citizeii^ 
^d safety, vhl<A! can be used in the homeroom or icpiidaiice period, 
are readily available in the newspaper. Ifeedle^p to say, the cartoon 
or humorous anecdote found in the newspaper can offer needed comic 
• relief.-'- ^ : ;-vw ^ ^ ~ 

HEWSPAPER AS A "LIVING TE^BOOK?' ^ 

"Our students can never experience the world "directly,, .the world comes 
to the student chiefly through words. The dcdiy comaunicator of such 
words to the community on t^^ of the window is th§^ news]paper. ■ 

To -use . the phrase * 'the living textbocJt' may be trite, :6tlll that is 
the, only textbook thatVmaziy^of us have as a^tai^ ' : *^ 

The term, a "living textboolc/" has of ten been used to describe the ■ 
daily newspaper. One wit has paraphrased ahotber by a^ldJig *^he question, 
"Wha1r ^ you 'feed a living textbbokt" The answer,- if "one wer6 expected," 
would probably be-- the news. However, the teim "llviiig textbook" has ^ : = 
been used by social studies textbook writers and teachers' for laany years ^ 
By "living" is meant that the information cari^ied by newspapers is as 
up-to«*date as is possible, and that students who read newspapers: are 
reading live history, civics, economics, or wjiateve^ the. social studies 

subject happens to be. ^ - . * 

- ... ' • . • » ... 

That the average Aaerican newspapef' is a "tex^>o6k" cannot be denied, 
at least if it is measxired by the'^number of y6rds, for each newspaper 
has as many words as the |Lverage size textbobk. By this logic, the 
telephone directory could be called a texthook which, of course, it is 
certainly not. A textbook is constructed .for use in the, classroom. 
Newspapers are not. However, this fact '^oes not lessen thel^ importance. 
Even the telephone directory can be uaed^in certain classrbcan situations. 
As the industrial arts tether* B slogan states, "A tool f or eyerythlng, 
and everything in its place." The newspaper is a tool of learning. It 
has its place. But how large a place is it as a living textbook? 

■ ^ . ■ ' ■ ' ' * ' ^ ■ .. ■ . . / ■ ' • ■ 

Certain classes lend themselves to the use of the newspaper as the ^basic 
textbook. Civics, economics, problems of democracy, and modern history 
ciasseetjare found in this category. Teachers- selecting a textbook for 
these classes have- always faced this one basic problem. A textbook or 



the ^^extbook la never sufficient. One textbook can never meet the 
needs of all the students*iA a iAorblcxxlar class.^, HnphajBis, therefore. 
Is placed ^pon a variety of teaching materialB to meet a variety of 
needs. . Yet, the fact that one'tpctbodk Is not sufficient does not 
In any vay 'diminish the lnrportaace of a beislc -text. There must be a 
coDS&on reader, a source from yAjkcti most studente vlll gather a. great 
deal of Information for discuMlon, 4claps activities ahd the like. 
The fact that, the newspaper does not meet, thi needs of 'all students, 
therefore, should not deter teachers from using' It as a l>aslc text-- 
book vhe;rever and whenever > It can do the Job. In certain classes a 
carefully selected newspaper can be used as the main soxirce of Infor- 
mation. . ' 



A few ^classes have used weekly magazines, such as Tlme j Hewsweek j and 
• • U.S. Hews and World Report / as "basic texts. 'Other classes have used 
Just the ^'JSfews of the Week: In Review" from the Sunday (fedltlons of the 
Rew York Times . Whether using the newspaper as the chief souzrce of 
information In the classroom 1-s successful or not, will depend upon 
the teacher, the ability of his students, the quality of the newspaper, 
and the availability of other sources.'', . 

Should a teacher desire to use the newspaper as a common reader, he 
will have to develop his. own approach. and techniques. A few suggestions, 
are offered. I ■ ' * 

' 1. Use only that-pprtion of the newspaper which will accomplish your 
objective. 

2. Make use of peijppnalitles in Ine news. Moat Junior high school 
students have ah interest in biographies. 

3- 



A f^w newspapers supply only limited background for news events. 
This can be amplified through library research. ^ 

i, ■. « ^ ; , ...,„: 

Semester notebooks with clippings about continuing problems and 
events are often usef^ to. students "as t^hey attempt to make, sense / 
out of the many ^ews sketches that pass before them each *day. 



NEWSPAPiR AS A TEACHUJG AID TO EVALUATE MASS MEDIA 

.. . ! 4 ^, , ■ , ■ 

M / • i ■ 

' \ . 

"A dynamic interrelationship exists between the .various media of mass 
communication, each stlmulatflng the other. ""^ ' .f 

Another objective, the 'evaluation of mass media, can be accomplished 
with the aid of a newspaper. Obviously, the newspaper is only one 
medixjm of mass communication. While the following methodia apply to 
the newspaper, . methods of studying radio;i television, movies and other/ 
•mass media will have to be found in other materials. 



Wickens, Alice H. "A Survey of Cixrrent Reading Interests in*" 
GraSes Seven Through Nine," Dgveloping Permanent Interest in 
Reading, Op. Cit.,. p;'62 \ 
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1« As a starter^ the lecture-<nitline*dlscussloxi technlgrxe might 

he used* The* habit of, sin5>le .note talcing can he practiced. V 

a. What are the functions of the press in a democratic^ f 
i- society? ' .i^iT • * . 

^ \ .1) The nevspaper Infoxias the public - ^ * 

^4 2) tEhe nevspaper influences pabllc opinion. * 

\^ , 3) Ihe nevspaper supports the ecqnomy. ' , * - ; 

• . k) The nevspaper interprets the nevs . ^ v ' / 

5) The nevspaper entertains the public % . * 

6) The nevspaper channels free speech. ' ♦ ^ 

b. Ho^ veil ^oes the local nevspaper carry out these functions? 
Ansvers to part a above vill probably bave included individual 

"~ \LseiB*of nwepa^^ ^ * ;^ - A 

c. What uses do Individuals make of nevspapers?" ■ 

1) , For information about end interpretation of public affairs. 

2) As a tool for daily living (i^io, a^ 
_ 3) For respite' (relaxation) ^ . 
/If) For/ social prestige (appearance of being informed) . 

5) social contact X<^<^ beharior against human interest . 
' \ stories). I ^ ' ^ ^ . 

6) For reading itself [(satisfaction vlthdut regard to content), 
. 7) For security (need 'to knov). - 

8) For ritual (organizing activities). 

d. Hov maaly of these uses do you employ? * 
* Other questions cfuch as this might be asked; ■ 

e. What fare the sources of nevs stories? 

1) "It 18 reported. . . " • ' : 

2) **Recent visitors reports 

3) "Official spokesman .sal« 

4) "Official announcement. . ." ^ " / 
\ ' 5) "Eyevltness accoimt. . ." r. 
> ' 6) "Usually reliable ^ource. . .""^ . n' 

7) "Inf oimed souSrces . . ." ^ / 

8) "High government official. ; ." ' ' r / 

9) "A'toutdst statedl . ." * ' / . K / 

10) "It vas mimored. . , /. 

11) -"Politic estimated. - • \ ' > 

12) «rsaw. . ^ ^ V . I ^ 

f . What are toe charapteristics pf your local nevspaper? ( 
1) Its history • > ; 

• 2) , Its expressed policies ^ # 

3)* Its stdff ^ \ . f 

A) Its, plant 

5) Its circulation U 
. \ g.** Find out vhy some dally nevspapers have died in the lafl|t 15 

. years. Discuss the significance of the decline of some^ nevs- 
V papers and the grovth of others. 

■ " ■ N . » ' , • . ■ • 

• - ' " * ^ - ' \^ A 

a Berelson, Bernard^' "What •Missing the Nevspaper • Means,?' 

\ Communications Research, l^kQ^9 3 P»F# Lazarsf eld, and 
\ F.M-. Stanton (eds*)^ as]cited In Daniel Katz et al *^^ Public 
} Opinion and Propaganda, Hev York: The Dryden Press, 195^, . 
Vb. 263-271. 



' Governments make news . Hov mch do they make? - Much more than! 
can ever be used by nevspai>ers« Hov jmicli of tMs nevs Is published 
in a newspaper? \ . .| 

a* Determine from a typical day's edition (or a veek's) of news- , 
papers' tlie amount of news from government sources, (ifals type 
of activity lends itself to group work.)' > 
1) National \ / . 

• '2) State 
. 3) Municipal - . 

h)' School Board;' 
§) County ^ ^ 

b, . Evaluate the Presidential Press Conference. • If possible, •watch 
, it, on television. Then read the newspaper • account. ' ^ 

1) What is its purpose? \ ' ' ' 

2) How have different presidents ;is€d^vit? 

3) Could it be improved? • \ , • . 
,4) Tuttiy does tl^e President require a press secretary? 

c. Government agencies and businesses hisve public relations men 

who put out news releases. Tne policies of\^ these organizations - 
vaiy. An example of^the type of regulation Vhich the anned 
forces uses to release what they consider. ne\^s, is to be found 
in Aimy Regulation 360-5> Public Information General Policies, 
June 21, 1956* If possible, 6btain classroom ^opies of this or ' 
* similar regulations for study. ^ — ^ 

■ . - - ■ . • r"'""^ ■ ■ 

Here. are .some suggested activities for evaluating several ©spects of 
Journalism. / 

a. Collect and identify* propaganda tec^iques. With the demiate of 
personal Journalism/ this tjT>e of activity. by newspapers has 
declined, at least in time of "peeuje;''. , Yet, it can be beneficial 
to study simultaneously all theVmoss media and piropaganda. 
Remetnber, there is good propaganda and bad propaganda. « Also, 
much propaganda found in a newspai>er is not^^riginated by the 
*• newspaper, but comes from Jhe news source./ 

1) Name calling-- "foreigtiers,'\"pinks^" "revolutionary," 
"double-crosser" • 

2) Glittering generality--" deinbc^ "motheriioOd," *'ciVili2a- 
tio^," "Republicans are conservatives: Democrats are 
spenders" \ 

3) Trarisfer-an attempt to carry over what is. acceptable about 
something to something less acceptable. "Soft imisi6— 
spend money*' ^ 

h) Testimonial— "The President said. . .," "My doctor says. . .," 
**My teacher said. . ." ^. . ' 

5) Plain folks— "Howdy, nel£^bors. It^s a reed, pleasure to 

have a chance to talk to you .folks?" >^ 
. 6) Card stacking- -Playing up one side of the story by (a) selective 
omission, (b) partial quotation, 6r (c) distortion of facts*. 

7) " Bandwagon-r"Everybody's doing it. Why not you?" 

8) Ides— deliberate untruths. 

9) Snob appeal--" exclusive creations." • 

10) Censorahip— Russian press withholding information from Russian 
people ("nuclear t§Suting," "Pasternak") t * 

H) Hero type— Newspaper portrayal of political candidate as ideal 
person. * . 




12 J Sclent If Ic slant^-Use of foimil&s and* scientific terms- 
TO impress reader. / — J 

, «lsus?wof omotjonal agpedls-r faces of sufferliig children. ' 
/Wera Ixijipllflcatlon^-'the^atten^jt to take •^camplex subject 
rand compress It Into a simple statement. Cfhe atom^ls a 
miniature solar system.") V 
-Be alert for other ;propaganda techniques. 
Cbllect and cdx|5)a2^^ advertising, of tvo or more nevspcjpers . 
How much s^boe^ is given to advertising solid 
news?; "V. , . • . • ' 
Wu^b type of . advertising predominates? 
To vhom is it directed? ^ ; ^ . 

How muc|i> is nailonai? Local? r 
Collect edltp'rlal ccurt;ooniB and discuss them. * /* 
As students iread newspaper^, they should .think clearly ^ Head 
Edgar laieV^ Ohajpter "You're the Judgs of, 5svspftpers>"-^^^- * 
Hov Td Head^ a gewspapet* . Note activities at the ;^ end; of the 
Chapter.? / . ^ ^ ' - ^ ' .>v 

\ " ■■ ■ ' - /.^ ' ' •■■ ' -V, / / - ■ ^. - :;' r : -^n - 

h. (Sommon readlnjgs about the {)reBS and mass media help students to 
derive coamoj? Jmcwledge for discussion and evalxxatlon. ^Jeacheirs > 
can augment ^is list froip their own experiences « 

a. Compare ^^editoriais. A classroom 'set of six editorials j Freedom 
^ y of Expression:/ The Press J ^0 is stiltahle f or jjimlof^high use> 

b. Paperbaicks jprovide^ variety^ of common read 
Titles/ currently being published are listed below, - r ' 
1^ Packard^ Vance . Hidden Persuaders ^ Pocket Books ^ Inc. ^ 3^5^ « 

Wright, xaiaries R . Mass Comm^mication j Ranibm House, 95^ • 
Hamm, Victor M> Taste and the Audio^Vlaual Arts , 
kilwaukpe: Marquette Unjver^ity Press, I960., 50j4; v 
Sh'ayon, Robert Li Television: ^ The Dream and the Reali'^y . 
Milwaukee v Marquette University yress, i960.^ 50j<. 
iOrwell, George • 1^6k. New American Library^ of World 
^Ijiteratixre, Inc.; >19^.> 60j<* 

I Liebling, Abbott J . The Press ^ Ballantine Books, 75 jj . 
jSchaleben, 'A. Your Future in Journalism, Popular Library, 



... ^ \ ' 







9 Dale, ^Edgar. 
& Co. 19lfl. 


^ How' To Read a Newspaper. Hew York: Scott, 





10 Committee on Citizenship Education, Metropolitan Schdft^ .Study- 
Council,. Teachers College, Columbia University, i960* " 

' ^SA 



y ^ m A3 A aEACHIHO AID^POR SLOW LKAHHEBS 

-^But, even so. It is reeo0:ilzed that he (^the slow learner) * / ' 
■ cannot prof it Irani the usual geography, history, end acience 
of thV eljementary school, or the social studies, oathematics, 
and science of the secondary school, hut that he must iiate 
aaterials Vhlch cairy U 

iaie:^or^^ V 

!i!he eloy learners are those: lAio,^^^^^^ one' or many reasons^ are llinited 
in intellectual ability and capacity* SometliDes these students are * 
grouped Ix/ a special education 'section; at other tlmeSj they are 
found in a heterogeneotis groups !Che fexperienced teachar reQOgnises . > 
these students ,and realizes, they, vill >e there alvayci • Sometlffles 
siich a teacher vondero yhat can hey^ne to help these boys and girls 

For these >tudents^ tthe uevspaper is most is^rtant.^ It jsay be the 
only reading material .they vill have contact viifcr after they leave*, 
school. Indeed, the nevspa:ger may vefU be thq only organit^d material 
tihey vill ever read. . ' ^ 

^ . . .■ . 

A unit of tvo-to-six veeks in '^Beading the Nevspaper" coul^ easily be 
developed by enterprising teacher^ for/ these students. Such a \mit 
''vould be very practical and might be ^the very motivation the slov 
' learner needs to acquire the habit of nevspaper reading. 

3he nevspaper is f jamiliar to the slov leainer* He sees it in^ the home, 
(>n nevs stenitis, and occasionally glances at it himself if or needed / 
information* It is something knovnVto the slov learner and it is somc^-* 
thing that is apt to be accepted by him. \ 

Much of the material in this booklet could be adapted .by the ^teacher 
fon use vlth such groups or individuals. It is suggested the teacher 
follow a program similar to the following: * * • 

Pirst^ the teacher might ask the slow learner vhat he kiiorws^Bibout the - 
newspaper Since most have had siaae contact vith it, much/feeileral 
Information vill/l>e volunteered. ^ / 

Second, the teacher might suggest that each student brlj^ the nevs~ 
paper firom home each day for a stated time. Though acme vill, forget,* 
theret vil^ be enough copi^' thsft can be shared. Tbe/4;eacher Blight 
then explalnr the various parts and purposes of a neyspaper. 

Third, activities can be b^gun. Each area of the^nevspaper (headlines; 
local, state, national, and iriterapitional xievsj/editorial^^'I^ 
columnists; featuros;' etc.) can be studied. Fpr» ex^^ one day the 
index might, be eaqplalned.' Then each student Could look up tiie items / 

. ■■ ' \ - * . " ■■ . ■ • ■ V. ■ ' , ■ • ' ' - V ' 

11 MuUen, Prances A., "The Slov Leamer7 ^ Improving heading in All^ - 
y Curriculum* Areas . . William S> Gray^ (ed) . Supplementary Educa- 
tional ifonographs. Ho,. 76. Chicago: \5Che Cbiverslty of Chicago 
Press, November, 1952, p. IQlf. / ' - . ^ " 



in, the Index^ or the teacher could qioestlon hljn on the lAiereehouts 
of the cooLlCB^ the radio schedule^ or the sports page* 

5evs. stories could he studied for content. The slcnr learner could 
T>e asked to select a story (prefexiakle his favorite story) and 
answer such questions as^ Hbat is the story about? Vho are the - 
peoble in the storyf Hhere did the stozy happen! When , did it happen? 

It is iuportant to note that vlth-a class of slow learners^ a class; 
^t of nevspSopers may be In^ractical. * It nay cause ccmftLSion to give 
many d!^ctions to the slow learners azid frustrate them by presenting 
so much ;reading material at jone time • In. such a situation^ the ; 
teacher could use one newspaper. Vhile^ students voi^ be vorUng 
aldne or in groups on a pioject or'l^esspn^ the 'teacher could feo 
around the class to groi^J^ of tvo^or three and explain specific parts 
of the paper^ Per exss^le j in y g^i^rrp^ of "Sse ; in<iAy < 

could be explained xnore stnqply. Specif ic ^^eal^azT^s b be p&lnted' 
out. !I!he foxmat of the editorial page ml^t be shown. In th^ 
individualized instruction would more : clearly bring the meaning of * 
the newspaper to the slow learner. ' 

The newspaper^, then^ can be studied . very /faiXDply and with great detail 
by the slow learner. It is up to the teacher to set the pace and 
guide. Of all materials^^ the newspaper is most practical tod has 
the greatest i>ossibil1.ty of carrying ov;er into adult life* - 



HEWSPAPER AS A TEACIEQIG AH) TO Z3EVEL0P BE/U}INQ HABITS^ 

"Much the present newspaper^ reading assigned by the school 
is unconsequential^ often cansisting in scaxmlng headlines *to 
find an article on some paxrticular l^ic vliich can be cut out . 
and token to class. * Ifiidoubtedly^ better* results could be. pror 
^ced "with better plazming^ and the school should undertake /to ; 
ijn^^rc^e its Job of ^uilding newspaper^readlng habits."^ • , V 

■ \ - . ■ ■• - ........... -.^ - ' • - . 

5r goal of th© teacher may be to help the atiident develop the habit 
[of reading the newspaper. You may aak^ "Aren^t teachers developing 
[this habit when they use the newspaper in specific courses^ for lUustra*- 
\tion^ or to aid the slow learner? These steps do not insure 'the read«* 
>it. ^ Habit is developed. by repetition and* jiot by occasiozxal. use . 

The school can hdlp* lx) develop the newspaper readlhg habit by providing 
units, of newspaper study at different grade levels. This is the graded 
program approach. However, even progressive use in school does not 
insure -tti^t the reading outcome will be habitual, gsxe school program 
has (^ily a part in developing the. ritual of newspaper #feadlng. Q3ie . 
home la still the chief influence \jpon the .childv The school works 
.with the attitudes developed in the home. Some are changed a Others 



12 Gilbert, Arttnir W. "What Steps Have Proved Effecti\^e in Stlmu«- 
lating and Aiding Schools to Secure Adequate and Appropriate 
Reading Materials In Various Currlculxua Arieas?*' Ibld.j p. 2'^. 
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a» altered/ li*a>lts of 

Htadent- vlll read newspapers aftox; he leaves Junior or senior high 
-school* I' ' 

Oniy by puayosefully nslng newspapers at all levels of , secondary * * 
Instruction Is there hope that inost students will be able to under- 
stand and evaluate vhat they ^xaye^-readJ * . 

Bragqplfes* of suggested units of study at varloxis grade levels are • 
presented belov > Ttey^are aegnt to. be suggestive only v !Ehey include 
the UM. of ^materials availaba* to the Flint Public Schools, ^1^* ^ 
course, can be adapted to other classroom situations • Many Qf .t^" 
ideas in, the.follovixig units are to be found 'in' prevJLous sections of 
.this booklet. * 



r A 5EWSPAPER UHTP C2F STUDY FOR SETENTS GRADE 

* ^ ' ' \ \ 

Note • Begin each day with as much as 15 minutes of free reading. 
Classroom sets of Ihe FJplnt Journal are avedlable ih your 
school library (Flint Public Schools). ; 

■■' ' ■ . ' . • . ' ' . . • . ' 

I. Introduction , * . . 

A. Reading habits questionnaire * ' . , 

. B. ,Appeal to interest 

C. , Demonstration oi how to fold a newspaper 

U. Orientation . . * . 

A. Definition— Vhat is a neijspaper? . 

B. . Purposp— Vlhai do newspapers do? 

1. For , the individual? - 

2. For society? • . . * 
3» For newspaper? ' 

C. Content and Divisions—What Does A.Ne^rapaper Contain? 
'1. Front page . • ^ 

' 1 2- Other news sections * " '. ^ ' " 

" 3. Editorial section • ^ 

k\ Sports section ' 
V* FeWure sections . ^ ^ n ^ , 

6. "Visual aids :^ 
• ■ 7. ' Advertising ' . " / \ - ♦ 

D. » • CQnammicettion— -How do you reac^. newsp^r?^ ' • 

1. Interest'-reading » ' * 

2*. . Scajmlng > 
. . ^ 3. Speed reading 

. ' e\ News— What" are the characteristics of a good news story? 

1. prganlzation. * \ . • ^ * 
' * • 2, Source ^ * ^* " 

3. Interpretation ' ' . % ^ . „ 

4. Readability . ' ^ * 

■ . 'F^VBead and discuss the psynphletj. !Ihe Wo^k We Live By— "¥Pin' 
Daily Hawspai)er/V 



H. G. View the fllJUj The Nevspaper Story / . ^ 

1. Follov-up vith discussion. 

2..' Review the 5 steps in producing the newspaper (paper, 
metali paper, metal, paper). " ^ * 

H^J^^^^ia^aroom newspaper. Mts, in, addition: to . the newspapers 

tnemselvesj are available in your sqbool library.. Students 
y^hoxild examine the material in the kit before visiting the 
^ newspaper plant . They will then be less likely to disturb 
prepared. material at the plant. .The kits Incltide the 
following items: " 
1. Slugs~Bolid metal \llnes of type. • 

Hats«^papier mache impressions of newspaper pages. 
Copy— -all material, news, or advertising, prepared' for 
printing. \ 

Tapes—long, h^trrow pieces of paper; with holes in them'' 
which are fed into a linotype where they automatically 
activate the machine. 

/Wirephoto~a trade- name used by the Associate Press for 
their system of transmitting photographs by wirav 
I. *Visit The Flint Journal , . . ' / 

trip. through your, sfehool principal and 



2. 
3. 



5- 



Arrange for the 
your curriculum office. ; 

Follow Board of t'Education policy for field trips'. 
Review with students the list of Do's and Dont's for 
visiting a newspaper plant. 

Bead the'jpanrphlet. The Flint Joxu^al, Your JTewspaper . 



1* 
2. 

: ' 4. 

J. Piscuss visit to the newspaper plant. Since the visit was' to 
have been a learning experience, the teacher should €isk 1 
questions and be prepared to answer those of his students. 

K. Read end discuss guidance publications. - 

1. Should You Be a- Newspaperman ? New Yotk Life Insurance : 
Company I (Free, ^classroozf^umtities). 

2. A Career in Newspapers^ , The Fliiit JoumCL (Free, class- 
room quantities J • 



7 • 
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STUDEHT* DO'fl AHD DOH'Ta 
FOR HEWSPAPER VISITS 

■ . * 



1. Do have one teacher or jmrent fbr each 12 atudenta* 

2* Do he on time. ^ . \ 

3*. Don't congregate in front of main door or In. the lohhy. 

^If. Do f ollOT directions of tour guides.' 

5* Do pay!, attention • ^ 

6. Do aak sensible questions. 

7» Do be courteous to all you meet. 

8, Do ke6p your V9ices dovn. 

9, Dflin't^ bother the vorkera on the Job. 

10. Don't toufeh materials. 

11. Don't vanjier from your group. 

12. Do say "thank you" after the trip. - 

13* DcT send a letter of appreciation. , • . 



' A HEWSPAPER UHIT OP STUDY FOR Sth GRACE 

I. Briefly review and upgrade newspaper iinit of study for 7th 
grade (See 7th grade unit). ^ 

IX. Use newspapers in cl^s^ as an aid in teaching the U. S. 
Constitution. , . 

A. Newspaper, articles can Uluatrate the three branches 
or departments of the Federal Govextiment. 

1. Their present-day functions can be shown anS com- 
paAtTwith thi!>se Hated In the U. S. Constitution. ' 

2. ' *03ie/ separation of powers can be brought out. 
3» Bulletin board displays or scrapbooks could be 

used for, items 1 and 2 above. « 

' B. Illustrations showing how United States freedoms are 

protected by the Bill of RlgHts can be^fotmd in- virtually 
. any newspa^r. ^ 

' 1. Point out Artiqlfe l~freedom of the press. 

a. Locate an artiple critical of a government policy 
or, of flcial 6uid show how newspapers are free to 
print virtually* any news they^ choose j Including^ 
criticisms of government/ indivlducQs, etc. 

b. Explain libel laws and show, some techniques used 
by newspapers to guard agalxist themj i.e., the. 

^ use of terxQS such as: It is alleged. . the 

suspect. . is accused of* • *, the suit 
' charged . . the police said . . . 
/ 2. Study the historical developments of freedom of the 
press . 

a. ^Llst^n to , the recoriilng, Freedom of the Press; 
^« , ^ * 1735 f and read the book, Peter Zenger, ^Fighter 

for Freedom . Both of these sources give infor- 
mation on the Peter Zenger case. 
. b* Study-^he Alien and Sedition Laws of I798, and 

BhOfW hoy they temporarily destroyed freedom of 
• ^ the press. 

ct Show howt much news comes from government sources 
and how government censorship can limit freedom 
of the press. ^ ' \ 

y \ 3» Numerous newspaper articles can be found which will 

show that Individuals do not have to testify against 
themselves (Article V)« 
k. Show thdr film, Bill of Right s-^20 minutes. 

III. Use the book, Pioneers of the Press (by Meyer, published by* 
, Rand McNeil^) as a resoxirce volume for the ^tudy of early - ' 
American newspapermen. Students could also be alert' for 
' ^ biographies appearing in jnewspapers, which would correlate 

with material being studied in class. 



SI 
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A wEl^APER UNIT OF STDDY FOR 9th GRABE 



9th Grade English ^ ^ 

Reinforce inaterlal that was presented In the 'Jth and 8th. grades. 
The material should, be upgraded. If students did not study the 
newspaper In the 7th and 8th grades, previous units for these^ 
i^rades could be adapted to introduce the student to the newspaper- . 

.. ' .. , • .' , * 

A* A beginning could be made by evaluating editorials. Editorials 

can be read and discussed. Students shoiild be 'aware that 

editorials express the jipint of view of the editors or general 

newspaper policy. However^, editorials serve many funct^-ons: 

they infoim, explain. Interpret, argue, and amuse. Editorials 

help the reader to evaluate the news and stimulate thinking. * ^ 

B. Writing techniques can* be used. The essay is illus-ftated by 
columnists, f^ditorials, and some feature stories^ Students 
can write "letters to the editor" as a letter-writing unit . 
The be^t letter might be selected to be sent to the local 
newspaper. News pictxires, ^particularly those with -hixman 
interest, might be the basis of a theme. Comic strip, characters 
could be the basis of a composition. Stude^^ts might explain 
why a particular character is their favorite. Most important, 
students can collect news articles, editorials, feature stories, 
and columns pn an imjiortant .continuing news story, such a^ 

the Berlin, crisis; This material is excellent background for 
a composition on a topic like "What is the Ifciited States' 
position on Berlin?" 

C. Have each student bring a clippinjg of a news story that 
impressed him. Let each student (or a selected few) read 

the story and explain why the story is important tod interest- 
ing. Ask questions similar to_the following: 

1. Why did Lhf uewo'puVcx' print the story V * i 

2. sKould the story contain more information? 
3« Should a follov-up story be printed? 

With the aid »of an opaque projector, explain how to read 
wjj^ther mapSj^graphs, charts, maps illust/ating specific' 
stories^ and/other illustrations which appear Ijti newspapers. 
Teachers ^ mig ht collect these exanqples ,over a period of time, 
and students can be encouraged 'to bring clippings. 

E. Encourage students to bring copies of the Detroit Free Press 
and th6 Detroit News for comparison ias to news coijtent ajtaid 
coverage euid editorial policy. - 

F. In. a guided reading class, the reading. of newspapers should 

be Aifcouraged* A guid^id reading class ^ la one in which students 
are permitted to read books, magazines, newspapers, and other 
reading matter under the supervision of a qualified teacher. 
Tnis class includes instruction on how 'to read the various 
matericLls., ^ 



These films might be shcnm to supplement presentations: 
Does It Matter What You Bilnk? and Hov to Judge Tacts » 



9th Grade Civics 

To reinforce material presented In the 8th grade the follov- 
Ing activities are suggested: • ^ ^ 

Read the first aiz^ndment of the Constitution of the Iblted 
.States to the class, ^ • 

A. **Congreas shall make no lav. • vabrldging the freedom of 
speech^ or of the press." , 
Explain the John Peter Zenger case. John Peter Zenger^ 
editor of the Weekly Journal in New York vas put on trial 

for libel in 1735 • He had accused the x*oyal governor of • 
corruption. Zenger *s lawyer shoved the corruption charge 
against the g(jvemor vos true and that free speech vas one 
'of the 'rights of Eogllahmen. John Peter Zejoger* vas acquitted. 

1. Discuss the meaning of freedom of the press. 

2. Discuss the responsibility of the press In a free society. 

3. Discuss how freedom of the press helpa demociracy to grow. 

B. ^ Have students bring clippings of .nfevspaper stories concern- , 

ing comfaunlty activities and developments. Articles on 
loceil govenunent, education, chtirchea, and' comnjunity pro- 
jects can be read by students to the class. A brief comment 
might be madesby the student on how the activity he l&i 
reporting on contributed to the total comraunity. 

C. Plan an oral and/or written quiz on nevs in a day's nevspaper. 
^ ajilB could also be done by dividing the class into teams , and.. 

letting each team vie for the title of "The Best Informed." 

<j 

D. Explain the human interest story. Have students collect 
storle a shoving great achievements of people in their community 
nation, or^ throughout the vc5rld. Let each student read his 
story to the class. Tnen vote on the **best citizen." 

E. ' Have a class discussion on teenage problems and opinions 

printed in the local newspaper for one day or during the 
veek. Have students bring different out-of-town newspapers 
and compare news of local teenagers with those of other 
communities. This actiyity can include news of.tejn interests^ 
good grooming, and teen behavior. This might emphaaize good 
citizenship in action.'' " / - 

P. Discuss how newspapers present supplemental information oh 
. government. Ask students to bring new^ stories which sho^ 
govemipent (local, state, national, and even foreign) in 
action. ' 

'^^ . ■ 

G. Spend a day on voc^ulMy* E^lain why words and terms lUke' 
NATO mjjLst be learned and understood. Have students ccmpiie 



lists of new vords and terms. Indicate that new words and - 
terms are always coming Into oxir latigaage. We are utade 
aware of them particularly throu^ the newspaper. 

H. . Prepare a bulletin "board display of newspaper articles. 
Let each student prepare one Indlvldjaally or . divide the 
students Into groups and let each group prepare a project 
for the bulletin board. Display the best. 

!• PolloW/ city commission meetings. Evaluate stories of 
. cbmmlsslon activities after a period of several weeks. 

• V:" A KSWSFArEB IjKIT 0? STUirx FOR iOth QntaE 

In using the newspaper for the lOth grade ^ emphasis ^an well be 
placed on evaluation and application . 

Evaluation should take place. in the English class* 
Application , through illustration, should occur in the foreign 
relations class. / * • \^ 

I. Ihgllsh 

■ ■■ ' ' ■/■■ 

The evaluation of students may be written o^. oral* However, 
it is Important for the teacher to expledn what is meant by . 
evaluation .and to show the student how to evaluate a newspaper . 
Evaluation stimulates^ clear think Irtg Vi'»w»on«t.ra+^f « to the ' 
student how to anCLLyze and syntheRly.e concepts. ^ 

. ■ „ . 

First) the .student should bie taught to evaluate news stories.^ 
The students should realize that not all stories are authentic. 
. If a story has not been verified, it is likely to begin: "Arf 
unidentified source rei>ortd. . or "It is rumore<J. . ." One 
should have doubts al^out such :^ story until it la verified* 
Stories in which a person is quoted out of context should be 
questioned until tiik reader can see the e.ntlre context. Head- 
line s are sometimes felsleadlhg_ and their, accuracy can be' deter- 
mined by comparing them with the entire story. Cholce^ of words 
is ln5)ortant to consider, r Are they aimed to slant 'the reader's 
viewpoint? Finally, students might try to detennine whether 
important or insignificant aspects of a news story are emphasized 

Secon<^, the student should be taught, to evaluate liie editorial 
page . Are coltzmnists with different biudcgrounds and political 
phl]>osox)hles found in the neyspaper? Does the newspaper take a 
stand on important Issues? Are editorials fair, or do they tend 
to be emotional, one^-slded, or vindictive? Do editorials deal 
with Important or trifling matte rs^ 



XL* Foreign Relations < 

The newspaper Is a readily a^tellable sottrce for lUustiuting 
concepts and events in the foreign relations class, dls 
source can ^ used only vhen stories break. This jnay occxir 
• before or after a unit of study, but the story supplexoents, 
reinforces, and vitalizes the material^ ing studied. Constant 
references to nevs^ stories should be an integral part of this 
class. V . * 

\ 

y In addition,' students shdxild be encouraged to con^are the news 
/ as it -is presented Inidifferent nevspapers. The home, the 

library, and the neva stand can be sources for these nevspapers. 
Students can campai:e the coverage given the same story in each 
newspaper, and they can see the position slioilar stories have 
in the different nevspaj^ers* In this vay, students have broader 
perspective of contemporary nevs . 



FRir 
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Using other Ideas 



'Several aspects concerned vlth using the newspaper in schools have' 
heen mentioned only brief 3jr. Obese Include the bulletin hoard, the 
scrapbpok, the vertical file; and the use of the library^ 



BuHetin Boards ' ■-A definite* aid In developing iaexspaper aVareness is 
the bulletin board, Biis visual use of tte newspaper/ can znake'st^ 
aware of the vast news coverage offered by newspapers. . It zaay call 
students* attention toother items, such as advertisements,' fe^itu^ 
and columnists . It may make students aware of the total newspaper. 
Tae bulletin boaard can be an effective tool to. broaden students • know"- ; 
ledge and create new interest^. Although the value "^of bulletin boards 
is 'often overrated and too much attention is same^tlmes'paid to them, 
here are seven tips for using them. » ^' 



TIPS FOR A GOOD BULI^CT BOARD 



1. 
2. 
3. 
k. 

5. 

6, 

7*. 



Display a single theme. 
Use plenty of pictures; 
K6ep/it neat. 
Strive for simplicity. 
MtQce it . attractive . " 
Use good ta^tev . 
Change it frequently. 



maps, and graphs, 



A bulletin board theme *may be developed along one' of several* lines 1 
News clippings might illustrate erpecific courses within the school 
curriculum, newspaper terms, prop^anda techniques, steps in critical 
thinking, different types of writing, or humor. Bolletin board themes 
might penter on such topics as recreation; culture; a famous persona- 
lity, a speclfic^^^graphical area, an important news story, or a. 
specific problem. * Other newspapers; including those ^rcna other ^tHiles 
_Mi^?Q?!elj8^^ interesting and attractive display. 



Scrapbooks--Scrapbopks, have fallen into ill repute with some teMhersTT" 
while others miake extensive use of them.' Scrapbooks appe^a^ _ \ 

several advantages . First, the student can o|)serve trends in the news . 
These trends often become apparent to the casual reader or; to the 
immature student of current affairs when e ither of them sees the news 
compressed within the space of a scrapbook.^ For- example,; the buildup)- ■ 
of a political candidate can be clearly s^en in some newspaper if a^ - ' 
record is kept. Another advantage of J^eeping a scrapbook is that the 
student;has the satisfaction of makinig a finlieiSed product • ' At the ; 
end of 8L period of tiiDe,^he hM somethtng^^^^^t^ ' 
The Importance of the scratpbbok to lie content of cdnirse 
shoixld be xnade clear to the . student before he begins construction. • ; 
The :tolrf is * that a student cm:^^ of \, : 

a particular news are^, ' for. exeanple;^^^^^^^ Communist thru&t into Southeast 
Asia/'- ^ * ^ ' 



Some general principles for constructing a scrapbook can be noted. 
Instead of cutting articles from a newspaper with scissors, tear 
them using a ruler as a straight edge. tZbib znethod is safer, faster^ 
and more convenient. 

* - • 

Have students vrite appropriate comments alongside the articles. 
.These might- be susnaries or statexnents giving the ixoportance and date 
of the articles* Another point calls for the students to keep the 
articles uziattached until, a pattern is detexmined. The only exception 
to this principle vould probably be in the case of a student vho is 
keeping a chronological record,* and even in this case^ he might not 
vant to place every article into his scrapbook. The bulkiness ,of 
scrapbooks encourages that rules for their storage be clearly statctd. 
Finally, the use of loose leaf scrapbooks pXIovsv for changes to be 
made . ! ' 

Vertical File» *Clippings. of newspaper articles,* pictures, or other . 
items « that might be of future use can be organized in folders and ^"^^ 
filed in a cabinet. The infoxmatlon found in newspapers o^ften will 
not be fpund in other sources. Such infoxmatlon can be of significant 
help to teachers, especially for purposes of illxxstratlon and example. 

/Students can also be encouraged to collect clippings and classiHy them. 
These. can be used as a basis for cv theme, a class discussion) or a talk. 
They can be an- important supplement to subject matter and valuable in 
stimulating interest. ^ 

■* 

It might be noted that newsprint does not preserve well. Aftfer^a few 
years, or even a d^y if exposed to sunlight, it tends to fade. If a f 
clipping is folded, it becomes brittle end crumbles. Several ways of 
preserving newspajjer material are avedlable. - 

1 l^ep the npyspaper out of the J.lght. 

2. Type^ythe-^article . ' / 

3» Reproduce the articli? or picture. " ; . 

• 4. Dry mount.'* — . , 

5» Laminate in plastic film. 

Library^ ** Many valuable iEtids^f or the study* of newspapei^s are^^^^ t^^ * 
„lXL.tn^-libraryr Depend ii^^ the library, out-of-state weekllcss, and 
foreign newspapers are available. , Bact Issues of The Flint Joumetl and \ C 
Tt^^^Tiew York Times are' on microfilm at .th^ ]^int Public Library. Teachers 
and students ccunFiew these newspapers. Social studies* assignments 
that require the use of mj^profllms are rewarding experiences. . What did 
newspapers have to say about the Great Depression? Pearl Harbor? 
roshima? It is all there— the unemployment, the surprise, and the 




library's vertical file, will reveal infonnation on a wide variety of 
subjects collected from newspaper)^. Students should be encouraged to 
use the newspaper as a source for^. reports whenever appropriate. 

Several books and magazines shoixld be pointed out t-o students who study 
the current newspaper scene. The greatest single source about the news- 
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paper Is Editor and Publlaher's Internatlcmal YearbCKA ^ Tiro aadV 
Hevsveek have current articles about the press. Critical comment 
Is to 1^ found in the toonthly ^^CoosDunications" edition of the 
Saturday Heviev . Teachers vill also find these three periodicals 

helpful vhen discussing the institution of the press. 

,....■■*■„ « • ' . ' 

Standard reference yorldsi^ such as encycio^ yearbooks^ aLnanacSj 

Who^s Who ^ and Current Biography vill help to fill in the background ' :i 

of current events and nevspaper items of interest. . • ^ Mj^ 
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APPiaSDIX I * . > 

♦ 

LOCAL WaRKSHOPS 

Kxeme: A Living !Itextbook f 03\ a World in Caiange ~ Ycnir Hevspaper** 

I. • IHTRODUCTIOH . ^ 

• A. 'FOREWORD ' 

It is felt that-^ guide to developing a local program for 
! iiaizCg the nevspaper in the social studies classroom vould « 
be valuable for those <vho may vish to Initiate • such a pro- 

!rhe outline of suggested programs and pi^edxires presented 
herein is a sotirce of Ijaformation to be used, vlth the under- 
standing that any partj of. all^ of it may be adapted to any ' 
local situation by rr.aking appropriate changes. 

These suggestions, the results of Joint meetings of social 
studies teachers, bptji university and/ secondary school and 
^ vorking .newspaper pepple, are. intended to te general enough 
' to be applicable to tny given multi-school cinnmmity. 

B. CEJlXJTIVEg _ . 

* 1. To bring togfether, in educational cooperation, three. 

dif f erent ^grou^s : classroom teachers .and supervisorsj 
representatives of the press and university educators 
concerned vith the nevspaper as an institution in a 
free society and vith thfe lj[):5)rovement and enrichment 
. • of instruction f or yputhful citizens. 

* 2. To' assist the many teaclfers in a multi-school system in _ 
enrlehing ihelr laatruetlonal appr<mch by a subject- ' 
centered^philosophy ^d technique. 

' * 3* To foster cooperation betveen administrative/ supervisory 
and teaching personnel and betveen the school system and 
the local nevspapers.. 

i^. .To provide the opportunity for teachers to engage in a 
vorkshop in or.dar'to make better use of Ithe n^vspapers* 
as fi classroom teaching, tool. ^ . ^ \ 

: ■ 5» To foster, through the workshop, •^a feeling of area unity 

and Vi^TOfl® ^ the' community involved as veil as .prbfessioDAl 
accctopj-ishment . " ^ . ^ 

6. To encourage use of the newsfapere in all Qlassrooms vhere 
the information they contain ^might be aippropriate to the 
cotrrse of study. 



. :^ ^ ' : A. ■ FRfKEiKSBK 

■^X-:' ■■ r> Establlahlng local ^cooperation > 

y:^v r . a. Secure agwenent of apoxiBMDr^^ 

. , / * ^ ^ inemb^r of t«spoxisl^ press In comrmmlty \>y: ^ ^ * - 

X • V • ' .\* (l)v Preaen^ation of potentials an^ 

•need for such a^tlyll^;^ and* • 
/ (2) • Completloa of cQDaoamlty-^iilde^^^^ m 

• paper service to schools •presently available • 
b. Secure . approval of . local schodi'authorltlea.^ 

2. . Putting plan into action. ^ 

a^v Estd^lisH vorkshop staff and copimittee representing • 
- • . all interested agencies: ; "/- V'^r"-';;-^' -^^ 

- (l) Local press* 

(2) School sya tern.. > . 

(3) Local Uolversity. 
b . , .Collect p^fblnent material "and hibli'dfer^hy . 
c • Matters of primary Importance for person in charge*^ 

Director. 

(1) Maintains close contact with Interested authorl- 
^ ties ert newspaper,- school and university. • 

(2) Plans with committee for: ^ : \; 
(k) Planning program (see aaoiple program). 

^ (b) Contacting individual and pan 

(c) Arranging date, tlmft end place.; . 
. * (d)^ Securing publicity to encourage jattendance. 
^ (e). .Notifyirig of^ all ^ealcers, leaders and^^ ^ 
potential part icipaijts of schedule Rnd^^ ._ 
content of vorkshop.* * ^ ' 

(f) Preparing matcvrial tor distriburion. " 
d. Matters to be handled in advance of first meetlnt-- , 
Coordinator* * * ^ . • * 

, (1) Physical' set-up :\ 

(a) Comfprtabie arm^ c^ 

for participants. . r - - 
Lectern. v. 
Display-boards— _„ L^- 



<c) 



. (dJ Becorder and public address ♦System* 

(e) Lighting. , V ' ' ' * 

(2) AETranges for newspaper plant tour. 
1 3) Arranges, for coffee break. * «> 

(4) Prepares Infprmatiqnal sheet for participants and 
. speakers on: '.. ■ 

♦ ' • fa) Parking. Tc''"' ' 

(bV Poking. >^ • . 
i^y^ Lavatory facilities. * /. * _ . 

» '(d) Dining opporb^ties. / ' . ^ ^ , : 
(e) Pleui of building. • * 

. \f ) OldiBr information^ b ^ - - 

(5) PrepiEires' ipster ,of group 'showing name > school and 
subject <^ taught. ; 
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B. SAMPLE PR0C5RAM , 

(Planned, for eight veekly sessions to be held from 9 a.in. to 
1 P-xttjt^ "Saturdays. The program Is divided Into fotir, equal 
period^ broken at approximately U a*in. vlth a coffee break.) 



First Say 

•Hello" ^ 

Workshop chalnnan or official of host sbhool, nevspaper^ etc. 
■ * t . ' " * » 

"What ve hope to do for you and vhat^you can do iPor us." - 
Wbrkshop chairman. 

^The ltevspaper Today — Its Phllosbphjf^ Organization and Opexutlon" - 
Workshop coordinator. * • ' 

Toiir of newspaper plant. / ^ 

Coffee break. 

» • 

.Panel Discussion: ^ 

Repiresentatlves of editorial, n^chanlcal, circulation and advertls- 
' Ing departments of nevTSpsper. ' 

\. • ' . ' ' ' • ■ *■ * ' ■ 

"People Behind the By-lines" - Introduction .of available, ^ vell-knoim - 
staff t^olixmnists* V ' ^ — 

>■ •• ■■ . ^ ■ V .. . . " . ■ ■ ■ ' - 

'Distribution of matpritl*?: i.e., sediqples of available teaching helps • 
and student opinion poll on newspapers in clasliroom fo^^ re-dlstrlbutlpn* 
\ and use in particigjuits' classrooms. ' 



' ' ' \ Second Day ' \ ^ 

"Role of the Newspaper in the Commanity, In the Nation and in the Wprld" 
* Editor of paper. t ^ * • ^ 

:: ; ' ■ ' ■ /■ ■ " ' 

"25ie Newspaper as it. Reflects the .Culture Pattern o^^ ^ 
Anthropologist, y # - - **• 

Coffee Break. \ • ' 

- ' • • » .. I \ ■ , . ■ y 

"Four approaches to Teaching Social Studies with the Newspaper: First, 
* the Newspaper as a Separate Iiait|^ - (Possible s^jbjeaSi areas - civics/ 

problem^ o? democi^acj^, current^history/ core class 'as social* orlenta- 
^tion' or comaxunity civics, latte^, pe^ of modem history.) - ^ 
- Working secondaxy teacher. ^ ^ 

/ ' : V ■ ^ . ' ■ — 

. Experl^ce .sharing session* Giroupa. ppsalbl^ divided by subject area. ^ 

Preview of third day; distrlbx^tlpn of ciirrftnt events* quiz prepared to 
tejsit degree of knowledge of currexit events' before use of newspaper. 



Tnlrd Day ' ^ v ^ 

''Reporting Foreign Neva** - - - 

" Foreign Correspondent (if available), or cable editor. ^ • 

"Space-Age Geography" --^ . , * 

Geographer.' . ' , ^ * « ' * ' v * 

Coffee 'break. * *^ \ ' ^* 

- * * , », ' 

. * • ■ ' 

S€;cond approach to use of newspaper: ^'Current Eventa as .a Routine ^ 

Part of "Course of Study." (Possible ^uT^jQCt areas ••' world geography, 

civics i problems in. democracyj -.current hifetory, social orientation.)^.*^ ^ 

Secondary teacher. - . ^ 

* • 

Experience sharing sessions: ^Values of panel discussion techniques," ' 

Preview of fctirth day; history teachers asked to ran study of h^tvlng 
students bring clippings they believe i^late to' unit under study. 



Fourth Day / 

"The Responsibilities of the Press in a Free Society" - * ^ 

Publisher or ejssirftant to publisher.' 

"The Free Preds as it Grew in a Free Society" - * \ \ 

Histojry of Journalism professor, or if, not available, someone fmn 
a graduate history department. . ' , 



Coffee b^ak. 



Third Approach to use of newspapers: ^Osing the. Newspaper ae an Integral 
Part of Specif icv Ifaita within guliject Areas." (Posaible subject areas r 
civics, problems in .democracy, modem or Ifalted States hls%o;ry.) - 
. Demonstrfition^ljy a seeonde^" tek^r of a^cJ^s-in'ai^t^ 
Bill of. Rights tn a civics or United States history course using, 
reports of •" sit-in •«"'^or. integration struggle as' current, aspects 
of the ^ame human rights. . ^ ' _ 

Experience sharing session':- Workshop participants study the newspaper 
for the.dc^ of the session and poi^t out articles which could be used 
to patrallel a current event with an.^ic event of history. ' ^ 

Preview of 'fifth day; questioipaire on I96? national elections distri- 
buted to be completed by sttidtots in participants' classea. 



^ , . _ ' Fifth- Day : ' ' 

"State and National Reporting" ^ , ^ ^ * 

Washington correspondent, if possible, otherwise' ^tele graph .editor* 

■• • ' . • , . : - .. .... • 



"Eledtion Year Politics" ■ - . • • 

'Political science professor. .'. ■ 

Coffee break* 

" * • /""■ ' ' ' ■ . 

"196? Campaign Issues" - ^ 

Political reporters^ preferably those who have covered presidential 

candidates discuss the Important issues which have arisen. 

Experience sharing session: "How I plan to use the election in my 
classes^" a; general, discussion by participants grouped by subject 
aresB. . ^ 

Preview of sixth day; participants will be' asked to require their own 
students to clip two or more editorials on the same subjeci: from 
differeiat newspaper sources aad analyse 

■ ,^ ^Slxth Day 

"Editorial Page - Influential or Overlooked" - 
Editorial page editor 

"Mot ivationctl Be search - Fact* or Fraud" - . b <. v; 

V Propaganda authority, marl^t research expert, social psychologist 
art5 all possibilities as available, * ' 

«> _ ' ' ' ^ 

Coffee Break. / • 

* • ^ y ' . ' ' ■ ' ■■ ■ 

JFom^th Approach to use of newspapers: "The Newspaper as a Motivating, 
Stimulating Device where Regular, Brief Discussions of Currept Events^ 
Chosen Chiefly for Their Headline Queility, Can Be Used as Leads Into \ 
Whatever Secondary teachqr Wishes to Teach."- ' ^-^ , : 

Experience sharing session: a discussion of the printed, informational- 
material which they yould like to receive from the newspapers. ^ 

Preview of seventh day; participants will be asked to request the girls 
In their olaBses to bring to class some article from the women ^B featiires 
on;clothing or homemaklng of today on which they would be Interested to. 
have ccraparisons on. how this item or method was different in the perio& 
jinder study in"^ their history classes. * c - ' 



Seventh Day 

t. ■■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ^ ' \ 

"The Newspaper Features - Reflection of Changing Times",-*:; 

DiVcussion between featvire editor and American, studies or social 
• / psychology professor (doublo^ period) . 

« ^ * • • . . ■ • ^ . 

Coffee break. * / 



"35ie Whys of Handling School Bevsf, - 

Educa,tloA writer or discussion between education vriter and city 

editor. V ' - 

■.* ^ , - 

Experie^ice sharing session: Directed discussion on vbether newspapers 
do reflect society in whicli they operate . • ^ 

' ' " ' ' .- • " ' 

Preview of "eighth day; distribution, to particip«xts for r^-diatribu- 
vtion and completion- by the ir' students of , an opinion poll on newspaper 
/content including suggestions for new and addiilonal* fea-J^ures. 



- Eighth Day 

"Other Newspaper. Depaartnfent" - 

Brief discussion of function by: 
Prccjoticn sianager^ / 
Circulation mBn^eXy 
Advertising xoanagpr, 

"Economics and the Press" ^ 

Discussion between economist and business 'editco:* 

* ' \ • : . • ' / 

Evaluation pf workshop by participants. 



Luncheon, with guest speaker -'-^"The Teacher and the Newspapeir - 
Partners in America's JHiture." r ' 



APPEHDIX II \ 

* ■ • . ..... . . 

- * , 

EU HEWSPAPER.POLL* . 
\ ■ ■ . ' ' f * , . 

VhaX are the 15 daily newspapers in the Ualt^d States "most 
superior for news cCnrerage, Integrity, and public serv^lce"? 

* ■ . * "■ '1 ^ , '* ' ' , ' ' • . ^ ' ■ 

A poll of the nation's newspaper editors con^leted in th6^ spring 
of 'i960, by Practical English selected the jfollowing, in order of" 

preference; • ^ " 

1. IDie New York Times - • ' - . 

2* The Christian Science Monitor • ^ / ^ -v ^ 

. 3* . The Mllveaikee JouiToal ' , " ^ 

St* Louis Post-Dispatch . - * * * . 

5* The Washingtozf Post & Tlines Herald , 
. 6. The Loxiisville Courier-Nlournal > . , ^ ' 

7. . The Wall street Journal-: ' ' \ \ . - - .r'* . ; 

8. !me Atlanta Conatit^taon ; V 'V ' , ' "V . * . 
Chicago * Tribiine - \ , : r, ' : ■ ' , . . - - 

iO* !Che pes Molhes' Register . ^ , ^ 

11.^ /Die Kansas City Times-Star ' . ' . 

12*" toie Baltimore Sun. ... ' — ' > 

13^ ItK- Miami Herald ^ • 

iJ^* Chicago Daily News ' . ' 

15* li)a Angeles Times 

■ . " V. ■ ^ -''v • ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ * ' ' • . ■ * 

ftany less pinamix^ient newspapers of excellent qviality are available • 

throughout the country. P.E J's;^b8aaot li^stedVorily large dailies I' V 

As one editor conmiented : "liofortunately, thia poU eliminates many 

smaller J>apers that 'e^pe superior to larger ones in pulilic service 

and integrity." To help form your own' Judgment, you might Iread 

one or two of "the newspapers listed on, i^e poll and .use them as a • 

basis of comparison with your "own local n^wspaperja. 



■ ■. •; •■ . ". ~ . ■ . / V ^ 

*^ "Why -Bead Newspapers?", Practical English , February 28, 1962,^.' ,14-. 
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AEPUEDIX • • * 



SCSPEKSIONS, MERGERS> CHAH5ES HEW DAILIES I960* 

SvLSpenelons 

« - ' ^' ■ . ' ' • 

Qrand Junction (Colo.) Sun. (9-1-60) >. 

Detroit (Mich.) Times (11-7-60) • _ ' 

Rolla (Ma:) Herald (4-1-60) ^ ' • 

"White Plains '(H.Y.y^Trader (ll-5-6o) 

Jersey Shore (Pa.) Her^d (1959) • . 
Westerly (R.I.) Morning. Log (l»-19-60) i » 

Montpelier (vt.) Post (ll-ll^i6o) : 

* . ' * ft Dropped ' 

* (After Merger vlth ^another paper) 

Charleston (ill.) Hey^ - merged vltli Cliarlestbn Ck^urie^ (6-6OJ 

' Slotix City (lova) Joiimal (m) and 'Joumal-TrilDiuie {e) now is . 

published as All-Day' Newspaper called Journal ( 6-1«*6q)* 
Wichita (KansO Beacon - inerged vlth .Wi<diita ' . ' 

Middletown (N.Y.) Tlines-Herald'- laerged' with Middletown Record (IO-3-6O) 
Endicott (K.Y.) Bulletin - merged Binghanrpton (H-YO'Sunv (9^1-6o). 
Cleveland fOhio) News - merged with 'Cleveland Press (i-24-6o) 
Charlerpi '(P^O Mail — merged with Monessen (Pa.) Independent (9-l'-60) 

* ' Pittshurgh''(Pa.) Sun-Telegrap>" -'merged with Pittsbin^ Post-Gazette- ' 

(4-22-60) \ ^ : ' ^ . 

" • • • , . > < ' ' "■■' ■> .\ ^ , 

Frequency Changed ^ ^ 

^ ^ ' . (From Daily to Weekly, Semi-Weekly, etc.) 

* Cedarbown (Ga.) Standard, (8-2-60 ) s V ; / 
Savannah (111.) Times-Journal (II-60) " \ , : 

Rolla (Mo.) Herald (lwl-6o) J^^ 

Carhoadale (Pa.) News (12-30-60 ) ^ -v. ..... 

Pittston (pa.) Gazette. (12-30-60) '\ ' 

^- Westerly (R.I.) Moriiing I/>gv (lv-l-60) . • 

/ /: Pecos (Tex.) Enterprise (7-8-69) ' • • '"r* ' 

*• i - ' New iieLilles • ' 

^ (Started 'during i960) . ' - ^ 

. Jasper (AlaO Mountain Eagle (5-2-60) , - ^ / ; 

Banning (Calif.) Pass Observer (11-7-^) * ' - • 

Costa\Mesa (Calif.) Glohe-Herald & Pilot (6-16-60) 
^Marathon (Fla.y Florida Kieya Keynoter (9^l3-6o) ' • . 

Porapano Beach (Fla.) Sun-Sent^el (4-l8-6o) * * - 

I^onq?ano Beach (Fla.) 4?o\cpl News (Jf-i2-60) « ' " / 

' East TawfiC&sCity (Mich O Huixin, £^ 
\ Starkville (Miss.) News (10-31-60) „ ^* 

Rolla -(Mo.) Herald (9-27-60) • ^ ^ ' . 

* Editor and Publisher Co., Inc. Ihtemational Yearbook, I961, ^.•518. 
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white Flains («.Y.) Trafler (9-26-60) 
Cleveland (Ohio) Wall Street Jbumal (4-60) 
Jersey Shore (Pa.) Hews (6-60) ' 
Warren (Pa.) County Observer (ll-l4-60) 
Pierre (S.D.) State' Kews (8-I-60) 
Westerly (R.I.) Momlng Log (4-11-60) 
Athena .{Tenn.') Press ' (lO-31-i50) 
Pecos (Tex.) Enterprise (1-22-60) 
Montpelier (Vt.) t>ost^(lO^-6o) ■ ^ 
Riverton (Wyo.) Ranger (II-60) • • 

Red Daer (Alberta, Canada) 'Advocate (3-l-6d) 
Slncoe (Ontario, Canada) Reformer (lD-'3-60) 
] ■ ^ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 
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APPEHDIX 17 . \ ' 

■ ..- . .. ^ . 

. . Largest Circulations* \ 

^* -Xk) Morning ' ^ (e) Evening • 

1. Hev York 4evs ' 1^980,338. i (m) 

2. Chicago Tribune ' ' . . 86h^kTl KM) 

3. New York Mirror QkO,€fA \{VL) 
k. New York Times 7^,763 IfM) 

5. Detroit News / - _ 733, 583 (E) 

6. Philadelphia Bulletin 720,79l|. (e) 

7. Ne V Y6fk Journal American 639,116 (E) 

8. Philadelphia Inquirer 605,850 -(M) 
9« Detroit Free Press 573,273 IM) 

10. Los .figeles Times ^ - 552,220 (M) 

11. Chicago Sun Times * 5^^,957 (M) 

12. ^ Chicago Keys 537,792 fE) 

13. Pev York World TelegraJL ^ Sun ^77,595 ^E; 
1^. Chicago American 450,3^0 (E) 

15. Washington Post kl2,8h6 ?M} 

16. St. Louis. Post Dispatch 'lio6,9l^7 (E) 

17. Cleveland Press & Hews , 385,31^7 (E) 

18. Los Angeles Herald & ElKpress 378,613 (E) 
19- Milvaxikee Joxirnal^ ' 377,582 \(E) 
20. Los Angeles Examiner 375,552 *(m) 



* Infoimation Pleas e Almanac , I962, pp. 308-9* 
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